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THE MAKER OF A LANGUAGE 


T was in the year 1840 that James Evans, 

a missionary who had done very successful 

work among the Indians of Ontario, was 
made general superintendent of the Indian | 
missions that the Methodist Church of Eng- | 
land planned to establish in the Hudson’s Bay | 
territories. He made his headquarters at} 
Norway House, the important post at the head 
of Lake Winnipeg. 

Here he came in contact with the Crees, one | 
of the largest branches of the great Algonquin | 
family of Indians. They were fond of calling | 
themselves Naheyowuk, ‘‘the exact people.’’ 
Their language at least seemed to warrant the | 
boast, for it was, perhaps, more symmetrical 
in construction than that of any other tribe. 

Applying himself to the mastery of it, the | 
new missionary soon noted with delight the 


recurrence of certain vowel sounds that seemed | 


to afford a key to all. A great thought was 
born within him. He gave all the time that he 
could spare to carry it into execution, and in 
less than a year he had reduced the language 
to written form. 

Evans’s ‘‘syllabic system,’’ as he termed it, 
is based upon phonetic principles. There are 
no silent letters,and each syllable is represented 
by a single character, these characters being 
combined to make words. Altogether there are 
fewer than fifty characters in this wonderful 
alphabet, if so it may be called, which an edu- 
cated white man can easily master in a morn- 
ing, and by means of which a bright-witted 
Cree has been known to learn to read within 
a single day, while two days’ study is quite 
sufficient for any ordinary Indian to make 
himself at home in it. 


But the triumph was yet only half won. To | 


be of any practical benefit the system must be | 
put into print,and when the missionary applied 
for a printing press the Hudson’s Bay Company | 
interposed. It was the fixed rule of that auto- 
cratic corporation not to permit that dangerous 
engine of thought and progress within the 
border of its vast territories. 

But Evans was not to be balked. Like the 
founders of the art of printing, he whittled out 
types from bits of wood. Making ink out of 
soot, he pulled his first ‘‘proof’’ upon silvery 
birch bark. 

Later on he managed to construct moulds, or 
matrices, and, having melted down tea lead 
and bullets, had the satisfaction of securing 
type from which, on a rude press made by his 
own ingenious hands, he struck off a number 
of Cree hymn books, some on paper and some 
on birch bark. 

After he had struggled on in this way for 
some time, influence brought to bear at the 
Hudson’s Bay Company headquarters obtained 
permission for Mr. Evans to have a press, on 
a pledge that nothing should issue from it save 
missionary literature. 
types a perfect font was made, and this, with 
an excellent press, was dispatched to Norway 
House. 

With all possible speed portions of the Scrip- 
tures and hymns printed clearly in the new 
syllabic system came from the press. From 
camp to camp, from post to post, the news of 
the great invention ran. 

A wise ‘‘black coat,’’ so the Indians told 
one another, had devised a method by which 
any Indian could learn to read in a day or two 
—though it took white people several years to 
learn to read in their own language! All the 
Indians were eager to be taught, and apt pupils 
they proved. 

At the present day two out of every three 
of the Cree men are able to read. But one 
hears that statement without surprise after 
one has seen, at London, Ontario, specimens 
of the missionary’s early efforts—the texts and 
hymns printed on birch bark from homemade 
type by a homemade press. Behind the man 
who could work as Evans did there are forces 
that forbid anything but success. 
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WAR SABOTAGE 


STRIKING example of sabotage is 
A brought out by Capt. Alan Bott in Har- 

per’s Magazine in his description of how 
British prisoners worked for their German and 
Turkish captors. 

The next morning, while waiting for our train, 
writes Capt. Bott, we watched the Tommies at 
work. Some aéroplanes were on their way to 
Talestine, and the prisoners were told to transfer 
them to the small-gauge railway. The men seemed 
listless and disinclined to hasten as they carried 
the machines to the secluded siding where they 
were to be reloaded. I was puzzled to find, how- 


ever, that, once they began packing the aéroplane | 
sections on the small trucks, they appeared to be | 


keen and painstaking. In the distance we could 
see them grouped round each truck in turn, as 
they worked steadily throughout the morning. 

“Are you always as keen as this in handling 
German war material?” asked H—— of a burly 
Londoner of the Old Regulars, who strolled across 
from the siding. 

“Sometimes we are, sir, sometimes we ain’t.” 


“You couldn’t have done a better morning’s 
work in a munitions factory at home.” 

“That’s right. We’ve done a good mornin’s 
work.,’’ 

“But these are Hun aéroplanes, man.’ 

“As you remark, sir, they’re Hun aérer — 
But I doubt if they’ll ever fly.” | 

Then we guessed. The ‘Tommy amplified our | | 





| out some gadget er other, accordin’ as the gun- 


guesses with details. 
“Yus, we do a bit o’ wreckin’—sabertage, as | 
| you might say. We carry packages across to that | 
"ere siding, and yer can’t say as we don’t behave | 
| beautiful till we’re there. ‘Then we ’ave the lids | 
| off a few boxes, see what’s inside, and proceed | 
| according to regulations. 
| “Guns an’ aérerplanes is ’andiest,’’ he con- | 
tinued reflectively. ““Yer see, when we finds the 
| breechblock uv a gun it don’t take long to take 
ners with us sez. Aérerplanes we attacks mostly | 
| on the longeerongs—those ribs o’ wood that runs 
| dahn the length of the body, ain’t they? English 
| pilot ’oo passed dahn the line some months ergo 
| give us the tip. Corse, we gives the other parts 
a bit uv attention— wires an’ spars, an’ such 
like — No, it don’t seem likely that those things | 
over there’ll fly fer a long time.” | 
We agreed when we heard the full details of 
the sabotage. Besides ripping the fuselage fabric 
and cutting right through some of the longerons, 
the Tommies had hacked at struts and clipped 
the bracing wires. They had pried open wooden 
cases, and before replacing the covers had 
snapped spars, bent elevators and rudders, and 
been generally unpleasant to the aéroplanes, This 
kind of wrecking was also being done, in greater 
or less degree, at Belamedik and other points on 
the railway where prisoners were forced to work. 
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PROFIT FROM TEN CENTS 


| 





From the homemade. 


MIDDLE-AGED business man cherishes 
Aa a stock certificate that cost him only ten 
cents. Although it never has paid him a 
dividend, it has proved more profitable than 
| many other certificates of larger consequence. 
When he was sixteen years old and earning 
| a little money, he was attracted by the flaming 
advertisement of an oil and mining company 
that was issuing stock of the par value of one 
dollar, which it offered for ten cents a share 
until a certain date when the price would auto- 
matically advance to twenty cents. The adver- 
tisement further asserted that no purchaser 
could buy fewer than two hundred shares. 
The boy had the necessary twenty dollars 
and was eager to make the purchase. The 
efforts of an uncle to dissuade him seemed 
fruitless until his uncle said, ‘‘ You would lose 
confidence in this company if it did not keep 
its word, wouldn’t you?’?’ When the youth 
replied in the affirmative, his uncle continued, 
‘‘Why not subject the advertisement to this 
test? The promoters say they will not sell less 
than twenty dollars’ worth. You send them 
ten cents and see if they will not take it.’’ 
The youth did this and received a certificate 
for one share, doubtless in the expectation that 
it would allure him to further purchases. The 
certificate carried ‘‘all the flourishes,’’ includ- 
ing the imprint of a seal, but the experience 
sufficed. He sent no more money, and he ever 
after avoided all such investments. When he 
now looks at this cracking and disintegrating 
piece of paper that is a quarter of a century 
old, he rates it among the possessions that have 
proved really valuable. 
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NOT SO ROMANTIC 


HE woman who had written two ‘‘best 

sellers’’ had reached the point where she 

expected to be treated with distinguished 
consideration. Most persons with whom she 
came in contact gratified this expectation, but 
not Mina, her Norwegian shampooer and hair- 
dresser. 

‘* You must be gentle to-day, Mina, very 
gentle,’’ said the writer, as the Norwegian 
began to rub her head. ‘‘I have a tender place 
on each side, here and here,’’ indicating the 
sensitive spots. ‘‘One of my young friends who 
has been spending a week-end with me says it 
is from my overactive brain the trouble comes. 
She said, ‘Dear Mrs. B——, those are the spots 
that come from your wonderful thoughts; that 
is where you think.’ She is a sweet girl, Mina. ’’ 

‘‘She may be sweet,’’ said the Norwegian 
in her uncompromising tones, ‘‘but she lack 
de sense. Dose spots are not vhere you t’ink; 
dey are vhere your hatpins do come in dose | 
new beeg hat,’’ and Mina applied her knuckles | 
with vigor to the spots in question. 


oe 


HIS EXCELLENT REASON 


WELL-KNOWN judge, according to the | 
Argonaut, dined recently at a noted | 
hotel, where the man who takes care of | 

the hats is celebrated for his memory about the | 
ownership of headgear. 
‘*How do you know that is my hat?’’ the | 
judge asked as his silk hat was presented to him. | 
‘*T don’t know it, sir,’’ said the man. 
‘*Then why do you give it to me?’’ insisted | 
the bewildered judge. | 
‘*Because you gave it to me, sir,’’ replied | 
the man, without moving a muscle of his face. | 
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If your name is not yet on our mailing list this 
is your opportunity. 
of the most compreliensive stocks of domestic and 
Imported groceries in the Country. 
charge account to responsible people and a most 
liberal delivery plan. 


Select your Foods from one 
Monthly 


Mail us the coupon below. 
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poor flavoring extract. 
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guaranteed pure. 
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HOOD AUTOMOBILE TUBES 


To Companion Readers 


HIS ADVERTISEMENT 
will appear in The Youth's 
Companion till all its readers 
have had a chance to avail 
themselves of this opportunity 
to secure these well-known 
tubes at 50% of their real 
value. These tubes are 
classed as ‘‘seconds’’ because 
of some slight defect that does 
not at all affect their wearing 
quality. We guarantee eve 
tube to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. We are sole distributors 
for these goods as well as for 
‘ood * ay el tires, and any- 
ne who knows the Hood rep- 
utation will not hesitate to put 
in tubes enough to carry him 
through the year 1920. Each tube is wrapped separately 
in a sealed carton and will be sent postpaid or express 
paid anywhere in New England. 


Quantity 
12 tubes 
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Size Factory Price Our Price 
$3.45 $1. = 
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Prices of tubes are liable to advance 10 or 15% at an 
early date but our prices will stand as above till March 
ist. The quantity is limited, however, on each size and 
orders should be sent immediately. Remit by money- 
order or check, or goods will be sent C. 0. D., or may be 
charged to reliable parties who give bank references. 


HOOD TIRE SALES CO. 


L WATERTOWN, MASS. a 











Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter 
at any time. The student of little means and even of 
no means is given an a, for training. The 
Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead ; the Deity of our Lord; the blood 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. It differs from most Bible 
Institutes in its teaching on the ages. Send for its 
Prospectus and for some of its free sermons and tracts. 
For further information, address 
Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HE prospect was 
uncannily famil- 
iar to Dennie as 


he approached Bangor 
that November day. ‘I'o 
the right of the bridge 
was the ‘‘Sandbank,’’ 
where he had gone to 
swim so long before. 
On the left were some 
white steamers and the 
masts of a few schoon- 
ers; the little, hustling 
ferryboat was still ply- 
ing back and forth, and 
in the berth that the 
Italian bark had occu- 
pied’ Dennie could see 
now another foreign 
vessel. 

Keeping as much as 
possible on back streets, 
he made his way cir- 
cuitously to the store in 
Pickering Square where 
Mrs. Comins sent her 
butter and eggs. Al- 
ways he half expected 
that some one would call 
his name; at the sight 
of a policeman he pulled 
his hat down over his 
face und slouched deep 
into Abner Comins’s 
big overcoat. It was the 
same Bangor that he 
had known, but he was 
another Denman Grigs- 
by. 

Butchers and dealers 
in farm produce occupy 
one end of Pickering 
Square. Their carts are 
drawn up ina long line 
and serve as show cases 
of a sort for the display of their prod- 
uce. The stores of the wholesale and 
retail provision men are on both sides 
of the square, and an old brick hotel 
is in the rear. Although Dennie had 
dreaded the crowd and the hubbub, 
the sense of being lost in it really made 
him feel egsier. He sold the butter for 
a price higher by two cents a pound 
than Mrs. Comins had expected, and 
so, although eggs were a cent a dozen 
lower, he was satisfied with the result 
of his bargaining. Rolling the barrel of 
flour into the wagon and securing it in 
place by a few turns of a rope, he ex- 
ecuted his minor commissions in short 
order and, after eating his own lunch- 
eon on the wagon seat, removed Kit’s 
nose bag and put on her bridle. 

In the months that had intervened 
since Dennie had disappeared from the 
Alley he had grown physically as well 
as mentally. He was taller and broader 
and heavier now, and hard work and 
good food had banished every trace of 
his long illness. But, although he real- 
ized that he had changed, he dared not 
take any unnecessary chance of being 
recognized, and so, leaving the main 
streets, he followed to the bridge the 
same circuitous route by which he 
had come. All had gone so well that 
he felt a sense of growing security and 
leaned back in the seat with a mind 
more at ease than it had been for a 
long time. 

He was manceuvring the wagon 
through a tangle of old carts and broken 
wheels behind a smithy when he saw 
a small boy with a tow head and a very 
dirty face staring at him with a child’s 
frank curiosity. Something in the ur- 
chin’s appearance reminded him un- 
pleasantly of the Alley. He reached for 
the whip. But the small boy, who until 
now had seemed in doubt, suddenly 
removed his thumb from his mouth and 
called: 

‘*’*Ello, Dennie! Pa, ’ere’s Dennie 
Grigs’y!”’ 

Dennie brought the whip down on 
Kit’s back with a loud crack, and Kit, 
startled by the unexpected chastise- 
ment, threw up her head an! leaped 
against the traces. The wagon careened, 
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ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


“THERE'S THEM THAT VANTS HIM BAD, AND THEY'LL BAY GOOT MONEY FOR HIM” 


THE SON OF A 
GENTLEMAN BORN 


“y Charles Boardman Hawes 


Chapter Fight. 
Several persons in Bangor 
are glad to see Dennie again 


jumped forward and, 
bouncing over a plank 
that jerked a knot out 


tilting perilously back 
and forth, —he out- 
stripped the foremost 


of the rope round the 

barrel, crashed on into the street at 
the heels of the rearing mare. A big 
man with yellow hair came out of 
the smithy. He saw the boy in the 


of the crowd that was 

following him. Then for a moment, 

when he had left them far in the rear, 
he was at loss for his next move. 

The rope round the flour barrel was 
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flour barrel and shifted 
it until it rested squarely 
on the floor of the old 
wagon. Looping several 
turns of the rope round 
it, he secured it to the 
body of the wagon and 
made it fast by a square 
knot reinforced with a 
couple of half hitches. 

‘* There,’’ he said, 
**that’ll hold. ’’ 

The advance guard of 
the hue and cry had 
passed, but the rattle of 
feet on the sidewalk 
continued. The older 
man looked at Tom with 
a quizzical twinkle in 
his eye. ‘‘Tom, it’s my 
opinion that mare ought 
to get cooled off ’fore 
she takes the road again. 
Guess we better keep 
her here a while. What 
do you think ?’’ 

Tom scratched his 
head and mumbled non- 
committally. His was 
the more suspicious 
nature. 

**Sit down, son,’’ the 

man said to Dennie, 
pointing at a chair. *‘Sit 
down and get your 
wind. Now, then, Tom, 
bear a hand at this 
harness. ”’ 
* For ten or fifteen min- 
utes the two worked in 
silence, scrubbing, riv- 
eting, patching and 
polishing. 

The man raised his 
head. ‘‘ There’s that 
mob coming back again,’’ he remarked 
dryly. ‘‘ Beats all how some folks ain’t 
got nothin’ better to do than race up 
and down the town.’’ 

Tom merely grunted. 

The sound of voices rose and fell. By 
and by it came again and died away. 
Another five minutes of silence fol- 
lowed, then approaching footsteps 
crunched on the driveway; they came 
nearer; there could be no doubt that 

| they were coming straight to the barn 
door. Some one outside turned the 
| handle of the door and tried to open it. 
‘*‘Who’s there?’’ demanded the older 
| man. 
| ***Ello, mister! Vere iss de vay to 
| go in?’’ said the newcomer. 
| The man went to a small side door, 





wagon and started after him, shout- 


almost off. As yet he dared not run | opened it and stuck his head out. ‘‘Well, 
ing, ‘‘Hi! Shtop! Vait a minute!’’ 


for the open country. There was a| what do you want?’ he asked. 

It was Mr. Piel, the Grigsbys’ large barn near at hand in which two | ‘*Haf you maybe seen a buggy vagon 
neighbor in the Alley. Dennie slapped men were working. He could see them | mit a boy drivin’? Runnin’! Racin’! 
the reins and let old Kit go; and she, yanking | now and then through the open door. Turning | Bang! Donner und blitzen, how he 
the wagon round the corner on two wheels, | Kit up the driveway, Dennie drove her straight | drofe!’’ 
plunged through the bridge at a dead run, in| into the barn. Both men started to their feet. | **T’ve seen no such sight. ’’ 
open defiance of the sign stating that any| ‘‘ Well, well, what’s this?’’ the older ex-| ‘‘You ain’t?’’ asked the questioner 
driver whose horse crossed the bridge at a/| claimed. | wearily. ‘‘Ach, if only I could catch 
speed exceeding a walk would be fined three| Dennie got his- breath. ‘‘Can you—will you | him!”’ 
dollars. help me fasten this barrel in place?’’ he asked| ‘*What do you want of him?’’ 

A man in the little office at the Bangor end | unsteadily. ‘*Vat do I vant mit him? I don’t vant 
of the bridge ran out, waving hisarms in futile} The man came over to Kit’s head. ‘‘Hoss/| not’in’ mit him. It’s vat I could get for 
effort to stop the frightened horse and stood | all het up, rope broke—must have been a run-| him that I vants. There’s them that 
yelling after Dennie. Mr. Piel came lumbering | away. ’’- vants him bad, and they’ll bay goot 
along, hatless and in shirt sleeves, bellowing, Dennie nodded without speaking. money for him.’’ 

‘*Hi, shtop ’im! Shtop ’im!’’ Both men eyed him intently. ‘‘Well, well,’’ The man turned and eyed Dennie 

A policeman at the Brewer end, attracted by | said the one who had spoken before, ‘‘you’re | from under bushy brows. For a moment 
the uproar, dashed into the road with the} kind of stirred up, lad. Sure we’ll fix it. | he seemed on the point of speaking out, 
apparent intention of seizing Kit’s bridle in| Throw a blanket over the hoss, Tom; she’s} but there was something so friendless 
the manner of heroes of fiction, but she bore | that het up it ain’t safe fer her to stand with-| and forlorn in the boy’s attitude that 
down on him at a pace that made him think | out it.’’ | he hesitated. 
better of such recklessness. He contented him-| The sound of shouting came down the street. ‘‘What’s he done?’’ he asked the 








self with adding his own voice to the clamor. | It was drawing rapidly nearer. Again the men 
Had Dennie then taken either East Edding- | looked sharply at Dennie. ‘‘ Shut the door, 

ton road he would have been overhauled in| Tom,’ the older ordered. ‘‘Don’t let the mare 

no time at all; but he realized that his one| stand in a draft. Now, then, son, take the 

chance of escape lay in shaking cff his pursuers | other end of the rope. ’’ 

before he committed himself to one of the long} The younger man, listening to the cries of 


highways that led through open country | the crowd, whispered to the older. Dennie | 


newcomer. 

‘*Done!’’ cried the voice. ‘‘Done! 
How do I know vot he has done? I 
vants the money.’’ 





| The man grunted noncommittally. 


Again he looked at Dennie. 
‘*T’ve been workin’ indoors for a good 


where there was no opportunity to double or | caught a few words of the answer that was/two hours,’’ he said after a pause. 
turn. In a quick dash through the streets of | made in an undertone. ‘‘An honest face — No, | ‘‘I’ve" not so much as stuck my nose 


Brewer, round one corner, then round an-/|no, we’ve naught against the boy. Lend a 
other, but always away from the hue and cry | hand.’’ 

at the end of the bridge,—and always aware| Having thrown a blanket over Kit, the man 
that the loosened flour barrel behind him was | addressed as Tom put his shoulder against the 


| out.’’ 


The other sighed gloomily and de- 
parted, scuffling along the gravel walk. 
When the footsteps had receded in 
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THE GREAT ROCK 


~®y Marianne Gauss 


Rock, which rises majesti- 

cally at the summit of the 
cliff, Honor tried to speak to 
Dick Mallory, the day of the 
picnic, about the company he was 
keeping. Some one had told her 
she could influence him. 

‘‘We all wish you wouldn’t go with that 
crowd, Dick. Of course you wouldn’t do—any- 
thing wrong; but it’s as if you’d tried to throw 
away the things you’ve always believed in. 
We hate to hear you laugh about right and 
wrong and—truth. ”’ 

Anyone who thought Dick was flippant 
should have seen him then. ‘‘Are you right 
sure, Honor, the kind of fellows that you and 
mother favor have anything except their talk? 
I’ve thought a good deal about these things. 
The year I was at Westhaven I had a room- 
mate that everyone said was a regular saint. 
He was always preaching to me to go in with 
his crowd. ’’ 

Honor winced. 

‘‘One day we went skating, and the ice broke 
with the two of us. He managed to get clear, 
but I had a bad few minutes, floundering round 
in the water. I thought the world would have 
to try to get along without yours truly. Well, 
my roommate saved his own skin, and a great, 
big ditch digger crawled out on the ice and 
brought me ashore.’’ 

Honor knew that stalwart Dick . Mallory 
could make no allowance for physical coward- 
ice. It was of no use to argue with him; so she 
merely laughed. ‘‘Well, I’ll quit preaching; 
instead, I’ll pull you out of an ice hole when 
I have a chance.’’ 

Here, Adele came to find them; and Dick 
went away quickly, as if he had feared that 
Honor would say more. He could have spared 
himself his anxiety. Honor saw that she had 
made a mistake. She stood looking across the 
cafion, feeling rather chagrined, smiling grimly 
to herself. 

Then, as abruptly as most unusual things 
happen, the earth at the edge of the cafion 
gave way. 

Honor had often thought about falling over 
a precipice; but she had never thought that it 
happened so suddenly. She had no great sense 
of dangér as she fell. Sliding part Way down 
the cliff, she planted both feet on a frail ledge 
and laid hold on some buckbush. But when 
she came to herself, she was clinging to the 
bush so fiercely that it tore away in her hands. 
After all, she had scarcely saved herself from 
going into the cafion. 

She was in a cloud of red dust, and she was 
coughing. Now, through the dust below, she 
saw a blue bundle rolling toward the river. 

** Adele! Adele!’’ she cried. 

Adele’s voice answered near at hand. It was 
only her coat that had gone over the cliff. 

The steep slope down which Honor had 
fallen came to an end at the ledge on which 
her feet had found a slight and slippery rest. 
Here the sheer granite cliff began. She did not 
know how deep the cafion was, but it was dark 
down there. The river gleamed like snow, and 
not a note of its wild roar reached her far-off 
perch. She could see the rocks that lifted them- 
selves from the water. They looked like peb- 
bles, but they weighed tons, and their needle 
points were covered with the slimy green moss 
that grows in the black cafions. 

All round her she heard a trickle, as of rain 
on rocks. It was the noise of gravel, still 
falling. 

Honor cried out suddenly and flattened her- 
self against the side of the cliff. A flake had 
erumbled from the ledge that supported her 
and had gone into the river. She braced herself 
afresh. 

She could now see Adele plainly in the 
branches of a dead cedar tree—a pale-faced, 
light-haired girl in a blue mull frock. Adele 
was not well liked at school, but for some reason 
she had taken a great fancy to Honor. Adele 
was crying now. There was dirt on her many 
ribbons ; tears and dirt mingled on her cheeks. 


Sx DING beside Truth 


Honor was champion tennis player of the | 


college women of her state. She was tall, lithe, 
full-lunged, with heavy brown braids wound 
about a well-shaped head. It was her place to 
supply cheer. 

‘*Oh, hush, Adele; nothing’s happened! The 
boys’ll get a ladder from the surveyors and 


pick us off as soon as we make them hear.’’ 
But when she shouted for help, the cham- 
pion tennis player grew white to the lips. The 
slight reverberation caused by her voice had 
started a fresh rain of gravel, and another 
flake had gone from the ledge. 

‘You call, Adele. I’d better not.’’ 

Adele lifted a thin but piercing wail. The 
only answer was the scandalized barking of a 
chipmunk on the great rock. 

Adele’s cedar swayed in a gust, but it seemed 
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‘*T see.’? Honor looked at the tree, then at 
the rock. ‘‘I don’t think the tree would go, 
Adele. But it—might.’”’ 

**Honor, please!’’ implored Adele. 

Honor was silent. She shifted her feet. 
Again she felt a motion like flowing sand; 
again a large piece broke from under her feet. 
She watched it as it went past the sheer rock 
into the river. The sun was now setting, and 
the cafion looked very dark. On her right she 
could just see Adele, with her white face and 





THE RIVER GLEAMED LIKE SNOW, AND NOT A NOTE OF ITS WILD ROAR 
REACHED HER FAR-OFF PERCH 


|likely to hold. Honor could feel the ledge 
| move under her feet like sand. 

| She tried to be very quiet and to think. Above 
| was the cap rock. Standing on her ledge, she 
could touch the base of it with her hands. 
| Climbing over a boulder is usually impossible ; 
| certainly, in this case, there was no escape 
above, and below was the sheer granite cliff. 
| But now Honor saw a little way from her 
insecure position an outcropping rock on which 
|lay some wind drift of cedar boughs. If she 
could step so far, she would be safe. She braced 
her supple body. 

‘*Adele, this ledge is crumbling under me; 
it’1l soon go into the river. Don’t be frightened. 
I’m going to jump to that outcrop near you.’’ 

Adele’s scream of alarm halted her. ‘‘Don’t, 
Honor! Don’t you dare step on that drift!’’ 

Honor looked again. The drift was entwined 
with the roots of Adele’s tree, but she did not 
think it possible that she could dislodge the 
cedar. 

‘*Adele, I’m sure the cedar will hold; and 
if I stay here much longer, I’ll be killed. I 
can’t wait.’’ Again she braced herself to leap. 

“Oh, don’t!’’ wailed Adele. ‘‘You are so 
heavy!’’ She was shuddering with terror. 
“ce Look 1? 

With her hand she stirred the drift, and her 
| tree rocked visibly. She sobbed like a baby. 





frightened eyes. A weak voice came to her: 
‘*Honor, the tree’s awfully unsteady. ’’ 

‘‘T know. I’m not going to step on the drift. ’’ 

‘*Honor,’’ Adele began again, ‘‘that ledge 
you are on isn’t really crumbling, is it?’’ 
She stretched her neck and saw, There was 
silence. 

After a while—faintly—Adele said, ‘‘If you 
think it is going to give way, come across 
where I am.’’ 

‘tNo, Adele. I’ve decided. ’’ 

‘*I—I’d rather you would, Honor.’’ Little 
Adele spoke eagerly. ‘‘ Let’s share alike.’’ 
Then she added, —and Honor knew that 
Adele did not mean to take back her gener- 
osity, that the girl could not help saying it,— 
‘*If you do, this tree will go; but that’s all 
right. ’’ 

‘‘T’d rather stay here, Adele. Perhaps the 
ledge will hold till somebody comes. Keep 
shouting. ’’ 

After all, they did not know whether the 
ledge would hold, and they did not know 
whether Honor would dislodge the cedar in 
saving herself. Perhaps people who give their 
lives heroically or who refuse to save another’s 
life are never quite sure. But presently Honor 
was sure of one thing: her ledge would hold 
only a short while. The rain of gravel con- 
tinued, and occasionally pieces of sandstone 





fell. Presently there was scarcely room for her 
to stand by pressing her body and the palms 
of her hands against the cliff. She began to 
breathe hard. She thought of her mother, but 
in a confused way. Across the cafion were 
little flying golden clouds, like shapes half seen 
in the blue. The massive clouds below unfolded 
like gates. j 

Honor’s ledge had now crumbled so that she 
could not have left it if she would. She could 
hear Adele sobbing. ‘‘O Honor, it’s going to fall 
with you—I see, now. I didn’t think it would 
—I didn’t, really. If I had known, I’d have 
made you come over here.’’ Her sobs ceased a 
moment, and her poor little voice wailed, as if 
she had been talking to herself: ‘‘But I did 
try to get you to come.’’ 

‘*Of course, Adele. We didn’t know—’’ Honor 
began. Then her eyes were caught and held, 
fascinated, by what she saw at the base of the 
great roek. It moved. It quivered. Could the 
disturbance have undermined a mass like 
that? Now again she saw it move! She and 
Adele alike were in its path. 

She could not speak now or cry out; she 
looked at the creeping, red-brown base of the 
rock. A black rent had appeared beneath it. 
She laid hold of some weak, green weeds grow- 
ing near her head. The reddish-brown mass 
moved forward—brushed her shoulder. She 
closed her eyes. 

There was a red cloud of dust. A chip- 
munk barked. At last she opened her eyes 
and looked. 

What had crumbled away above her was not 
part of the rock; it was a mass of cedar punk. 
A black crevice opened under the rock. 

The last of her ledge moved under her to 
give way. She did not reflect; she grasped 
with both hands the edge of the newly opened 
crevice. 

As the cedar punk splashed into the river 
below, she clung by her fingers. But she found 
she could work her arms into the crevice. 
There, groping, she found a good rest for her 
elbows. Her gymnastic work now told in her 
favor. She was able to pull her body up, writh- 
ing, twisting, until one knee was in the 
crevice. 

Then it was easy. From inside, she called, 
‘* Adele! Look!’’ 

Adele’s voice came up husky and awed: 
‘* Honor, this tree’s about to fall, anyhow! 
What’ll I do?’”’ 

‘*Climb as high as you can on the cedar drift 
and stretch your hands to me. I’]] pull you up 
here. ’” 

Honor leaned from her cavern; the muscles 
on her arms stood out like ropes. 

‘*But I won’t let you. I’d pull you down, 
and you’d be killed. ’’ 

‘*Fiddle! It’s easy for me. I’m not taking 
any risk.’’ 

Honor stretched out her hands, and Adele’s 
thin ones closed on them. 

At the first shock Honor was almost dragged 
from her»crevice. She set her teeth in her lip 
until the blood came. Her body stiffened like 
a wildceat’s. Suddenly she was no longer slip- 
ping. 

Adele helped herself with one foot on the 
cliff. Now, terrified, she began to scramble like 
a kitten up over Honor’s arms, on top of her 
body into the cavern—to safety. 

They sat still, breathing hard, while Honor 
wiped the beads from her forehead. Then 
Honor laughed, and both voices sent out a 
ringing shout for help. 

It came. 

The college boys fastened a rope ladder to 
firm ground near the cliff and dropped it over 
the brink of the precipice; in ten minutes 
both prisoners were free and the centre of an 
excited group. 

‘tLet me tell how brave she was!’’ cried 
Adele. 

‘It wasn’t anything!’’ protested Honor. 
**Tt wasn’t anything at all!’’ 

‘*Let her tell,’’ said Dick Mallory. And 
Adele told. , 

Dick never flattered people. He said rather 
gruffly to Honor, ‘‘Well, you were crazy to try 
to lift Adele’s weight up a cliff! There were 
ten chances to one you’d both be killed. ’’ 

But one day, at least a month afterwards, 
he suddenly remarked, ‘‘Say, Honor, I’ve cut 
out that club you don’t like. What you say 
goes—well, quite a way, with me.’’ 





the distance and the man had _ returned to his 
work, he looked at Dennie curiously; then, 
taking up the harness, he smiled. ‘‘It seems 
somebody’s mighty anxious to get hold of 
you,’’ he said. ‘‘But I guess we’ll not turn 
you out just yet.’’ Laying the straps evenly 
on the floor, he resumed his interrupted task. 

For a time Dennie watched them repair the 
harness. When that was done they went to 
work at other odd jobs about the place. Pres- 
ently they came back into the barn and busied 


themselves with some rough joinery. And so | 


the afternoon passed slowly, while Dennie 
waited, until by and by when the early twi- 
light began to fall the men went out with no 
explanation of their errand. Dennie found the 
barn a lonely place in the growing darkness; 
the shadows that deepened in the stalls and 
in the more remote corners suggested innumer- 
able unpleasant possibilities of ambush and 


capture. But when the older man returned he 
brought a bag of sandwiches and a dipper of 
-hot coffee. 

The stars were out when the three opened 
the barn door and pulled the blankets off Kit. 

‘*Follow the back road round till you come 
to the highway, then bear straight ahead to 
East Holden station. You know the way all 
right?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Dennie replied, ‘‘I know the way. 
I wish I could really thank you—I—I—can’t 
thank you enough. ’’ 

‘*Sho, now, there’s no call to be thanking 
me. There was a time once’’—a shadow seemed 
to cross the man’s face—‘‘when I needed a 
lift like that myself, and no one gave it to me. 
I wish you luck. And don’t get mixed up in 
anything you’ll be sorry for afterwards. ’’ 

When once Kit had come out into open 
country, Dennie began to feel easy once more. 











The clouds had disappeared during the after- 
noon, and the night was clear and cold. The 
wagon rattled away, uphill and down, with 
open fields or dark thickets on either side of 
the road. 

It seemed to Dennie that he had had enough 
adventures for one day, but another was to 
follow. A long way ahead of him on the road 
he saw indistinctly a man walking. For a time 
he kept him in sight, but presently the man 
went round a bend and disappeared. Three 
minutes later Dennie saw the figure again. 

The road ran between fields and pastures 
with no house in view. On the hills spruces 
lifted their black, pointed tips against the night 
sky, and dead goldenrod as gray in the starlight 
as ghosts stood stiffly beside the fences and 
stone walls. After a time the man stopped, 
cupped one hand behind his ear as if he were 
listening, and then turned sharply off the road. 





Dennie was watching the bend far ahead. 
He could hear faintly the rattle of wheels. By 
and by a pair of horses came into sight, and a 
creaking cart. He wondered whether the man 
had tried to avoid the cart. 

The cart passed with a drawled ‘‘Good eve- 
nin’!’’ from the driver. 

Kit was now almost opposite some cedars. 
Dennie eyed the copse closely, but was disap- 
pointed. There was no sign or trace of the 
stranger. But when he was well past the place 
and was reaching forward to take the whip 
from the socket, a voice spoke close beside 
him. 

‘*Well, well,’’ said the voice. ‘‘If this ain’t 
the most fortunate meetin’ that ever happened. 
Who’d have expected to meet Dennie Grigsby 
way out here drivin’ a team of his own ?”’ 

Whirling round on the seat, Dennie yanked 
the reins until he had hauled poor Kit nearly on 
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her haunches. There, protruding over the stone 
wall, was a head, —a large, heavy-jowled head, 
with small eyes and a smile that was intended 
to be ingratiating, —the head of Mr. Algernon 
Ware. 

‘Well, well, well!’’ Mr. Ware repeated glee- 
fully. ‘If here ain’t Dennie Grigsby! Well, 
well, well!?’ 

Glancing cautiously up and down the road, 
Mr. Ware got slowly to his feet, then vaulted 
the wall and came over beside old Kit. 

“Glad to see ye, Dennie!’’ he cried again, 
slapping Dennie on the knee. Putting one foot 
on the hub of the wheel, he climbed into the 
wagon without the least notion of asking per- 
mission. There was nothing for Dennie to do 
except to make more room on the seat. 

‘+ Aha!l’’ Mr. Ware exclaimed. ‘‘ This is 
better than walking. Well, Dennie, my boy, 
I’m off again in a few days now.”’ 

When Dennie made no reply the man eyed 
him sharply. ‘All been goin’ well?’’ 

‘ ‘Yes. ” 

‘‘Glad you made your get-away that night. 
Good thing all round. Who’d have thought 





we’d meet out here? You with a hoss and 
team!’? Mr. Ware laughed heartily. Dennie 
said nothing. 


‘*Well,’’ Mr. Ware continued, ‘‘come another | - 


month and I’ll have a new plant under way. 
How’ll ye like that? Poor Jim! He’ll not’ be 
with us. He’s locked up fer three years. The 
cops haven’t been after you, have they ?’’ 

‘ ‘No. ” 

‘*T thought not! I thought not! Jim got his, 
but it’s allin the day’s work. Jugged fer three 
years is not as bad as it might be. Might have 
been five or even ten. 1’ll send you word as 
soon as the new place is running.’’ 

Still Dennie made no reply. While Kit 
ambled along the frozen road, Mr. Ware studied 
the boy surreptitiously. 

‘*Dennie,’’ Mr. Ware said at last in a low 
voice, ‘‘Dennie, let’s make our get-away to- 
gether. We’ll take this ’ere hoss. Before any- 
body can catch us we’ll be down the river 
twenty miles. There’s an old boathouse — I 
know where. There’s a motor boat in it and 
ten gallons of gasoline. By this time to-morrow 
we’ll kick our heels and laugh good at ’em.’’ 





As if taking Dennie’s assent as a matter of 
course, Mr. Ware reached over to take the reins. 
‘**Leave those reins alone,’’ said Dennie. 
Mr. Ware was startled, but after a moment 
he grinned amiably. ‘‘ Think it over,’’ he said. 

The strangest part of it all to Dennie was 
that he was actually tempted. It seemed easy 
enough. However much he now distrusted Mr. 
Ware, the man had never mistreated him. They 
had lived well in the old lobster house, and he 
yearned to feel anew the roll of a boat bucking 
its way up the Reach in the teeth of wind and 
tide. But he scarcely hesitated. 

‘*No,’”’ he said. ‘‘I can’t do it.’”” 

‘*Tt’ll be best. They’re likely to get you any 
time if you don’t.’’ 

Dennie shook his head. ‘ 

‘*T’ve used you good. We’re clammy and 
cosy, you and me.’’ 

*“*No. ”” 

One of Mr. Ware’s hands began to slide 
slowly toward the reins; he was pushing the 
other slowly from under the lap robe. They 
were hard, strong hands. ‘‘You better come 
along with me, Dennie. "Member Logue ?’”’ 





‘*No! I tell you I won’t!’? Dennie’s mouth 
hardened, and he half turned to face Mr. Ware. 

‘*S-o-0-0!’’ Mr. Ware hissed. Then his face 
relaxed again; his hands were almost out from 
under the robe now. ‘‘There’ll be no more 
workin’ on the farm. It’s hard work, too. No 
more milkin’ cows mornin’s.’’ 

The wagon, rattling over the frozen ground, 
came out in full sight of East Holden station. 
There were several men beside the railway 
track. 

‘* Stop!’’ Mr. Ware whispered, letting his 
hands fall. ‘‘I’ve got to get out.’’ 

Dennie pulled up the horse. 

‘* Good-by!’’ Mr. Ware whispered, seizing 
Dennie’s hand in his own. ‘‘You’!] hear from 
me again. Clammy and cosy is the word. I’ll 
let you know when I’m settled. There’l] be a 
good berth fer Dennie Grigsby. But listen to 
me!”’ He paused significantly. ‘‘If you yip a 
yap—a single yap—you’ll croak fer it!’’ The 
cloud passed, and the unctuous smile returned. 
“*Good-by! J’ll see you again—sure.’’ 

He turned, stepped across the gully and dis- 
appeared into the bushes beside the road. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


MANUAL WORK AS MENTAL TRAINING 


CBy Herbert J. Hall, M.D. 


—— EN years ago very few persons 
realized what a profound effect 
manual work has upon the 
» mind of the worker. We knew, 
4 perhaps, that dull, stupid, mo- 

notonous work has a deadening 
effect, and that thoroughly interesting work 
brightens and develops the mind and the spirit. 
But within the past few years, and especially 
since the beginning of the great war, we have 
come to have a fuller understanding of the 
effect of work on the worker. 

We have learned, first of all, that idleness 
long continued is a terrible menace to the mind 
and the spirit of any man. That seems strange 
at first, because so many persons are working 
with the idea of making a fortune so that 
they can live in idleness. The war has shown 
us that a wounded soldier, especially if he is 
seriously crippled, begins to degenerate unless 
something is found for him to do. Evidently it 
was intended in the great plan that our hands 
and our minds should be well occupied. Merely 
using the mind, especially during convales- 
cence, is not enough; so some simple use of 
the hands in constructive work has now become 
a definite part of medical treatment. 

Of course we all know that the healthy boy 
is always busy building, constructing, using 
his brain and his hands together, and now we 
know that the healthy man must be occupied 
in some similar way. The whole subject is 
most interesting and important, because it 
brings us into contact with great industrial as 
well as medical and human problems. 

We shall get more light and see the picture 
best if we consider the military hospitals. As 
soon as a man can sit up in bed he receives 
something to do with his hands. Large num- 
bers of young women have been trained to 
teach the handicrafts to convalescent soldiers. 
I do not know what happens; but as soon as 
the discouraged soldier finds that in spite of 
his handicap he can make something with his 
hands, even though it is only a little trivial bas- 
ket, he begins to take heart and to understand 
that some day he will be doing bigger things. 











THE FIRST STEPS 


sc] 1 is not the intention of the 
4 directors of the work that the 
‘men should learn the crafts, 

such as hand weaving, wood 
carving and others, with the 
aim of making a living from 
them ; they are merely a means toan end. They 
bring back flexibility into stiffened fingers, 
they divert the mind, and they put under- 
standing and courage in the place of despair 
and mental chaos. 

Everyone who has had experience in such 
teaching has found that when the men make 
good things of which they are proud the effect 
upon the mind and the body is better than when 
they make lopsided baskets and poorly woven 
fabries, for then they are discouraged and de- 
pressed. In all the military hospitals the men 
progress, when they are able to do so, from 
very simple work to harder, heavier work. 

The first step is called the bedside and wheel- 
chair occupation. The second step is called the 
curative workshop, where, with the tools of 
carpentry and of metal working, the men do 
work that requires more strength and more 
constructive ability. It does not matter whether 
a man is to be a carpenter or an engineer or a 
laborer; the use of the tools and instruments 
of precision will make him a better man in 
Whatever position he may hold. 

Those who have the system in charge have 
planned that as soon as the man passes the 
curative workshop step he shall have the 
chance, no matter how badly crippled he may 
be, to learn thoroughly some trade or profes- 
8ion in some one of the vocational schools that 
are already established throughout the country. 











So much for the sol- 
dier. Fortunately, we 
have also learned that 
when a man or a woman 
is injured in a factory 
or a mill there is the 
same danger of degen- 
eration. It is said that 
a man who has lost a 
leg or an arm is either 
made or spoiled in a few 
weeks after he leaves the hospital. If he gets 
a job and finds he can hold it, he is made; 
but if he drifts round depending on charity, 
he is likely to be dependent the rest of his 
life. 

In New York City the Red Cross Institute 
has taken up systematically the business of 
finding jobs for crippled men. That organiza- 
tion has been making careful studies of all the 
existing factory and shop systems, with the one 
purpose of discovering what kinds of work 
can be done by cripples. The result of the 
study has been amazing; it has shown that 
there are countless opportunities for the crip- 
pled who are carefully placed and trained. 
Even blindness has lost a great deal of its 
terror, and also a great deal of its mental and 
spiritual harm, through the discovery that 
blind men can do an enormous amount of the 
world’s work and in some cases actually do it 
better than workers who have their eyes. 

That may seem like an exaggerated state- 
ment; but it is really true. The assembling 
of parts of machinery furnishes an example. 
Various parts, complex, carefully made and 
standardized, are placed before the blind man 
by some one who can see. With a little training 
the blind man learns to fit the right piece into 
the right place with great rapidity and great 
accuracy, for he is undistracted by any outside 
interest. There are certain kinds of electri- 
cal work requiring insulation that can be done 
only by hand—winding wires with protecting 
material and winding and connecting the 
wires themselves. The owner of a factory in 
New York has found that since employing 
blind workers the percentage of error and 
imperfections has been very much less than it 
was before; he now prefers to employ blind 
men. 

Think of the effect of that discovery on the 
darkened minds of thousands of blind men and 
women! In the future they will always have 
such openings, such opportunities, to earn their 
own living and to be independent. It is easy 
to understand how gloom and hopelessness in 
them change to happiness and ambition. 

One of the great evils of the modern manu- 
facturing system is in the subdivision of the 
work so that one man puts in screws or turns 
up nuts all day long, while another does a 
special bit of soldering. Very rarely nowadays 
do we find a man doing more than one thing 
in a factory. Each operator does his own part, 
and he sees and knows virtually nothing of the 
rest of the work. 

Not very long ago a man came to me com- 
plaining of a nervous twitching in his arm; 
he was depressed and anxious and afraid 
that he should be paralyzed. I was horrified 
to find that for fifteen years he had done 
nothing except smooth the edges of soles of 
shoes with a rapidly revolving emery wheel. 
He had never had a vacation of more than one 
week in a year, and he had worked from six 
to eight hours a day. That kind of work has 
a most serious and deadening effect upon the 
mind. I am inclined to think that there would 
be fewer strikes and far less dissatisfaction 
and ignorance, and far fewer nervous break- 
downs, if there were some plan by which a 
man could change from one part of the work 
to another, so that he would get a more 


DOCTOR HALL, 


who has written a number of 
books on the restoration of the 
handicapped, is an authority on 


nervous disorders and has made 

a special study of manual work 

as a remedy for nervous and 
other disabilities. 








comprehensive idea of 
what is going on. Of 
course we can’t change 
back to the good old 
days when shoes were 
made by hand, but that 
old system had some 
great advantages. 

I remember one of 
those old-fashioned 
shoemakers. I used to 
sit beside him and watch him make shoes. He 
built them solidly from the sole up, and they 
wore like iron. That little old man was very 
happy in his work, even though he kept at it 
for long hours and made comparatively little 
money. He planned his product, and he did 
the whole thing himself; that, I believe, was 
in no small part responsible for his well- 
being. 

Perhaps one reason why the small crafts 
that are used to start invalids and cripples 
on their way have such a beneficent effect on 
them is to be found in the fact that they see 
and do all of the work and are not confined to 
some small, unimportant and uninteresting 
detail. It may be that their minds have thirsted 
long for this wider view. 


There are, of course, a few intellectual | | \ 
workers — writers, preachers and teachers — | | 


who work almost altogether with their minds, 
and who do not from one year’s end to the 
other employ their hands in any constructive 
way ; but those are special types. The ordinary 
man needs a more balanced occupation, and 
even those intellectual workers, when they are 
ill, find that work with the hands is very 
restful. 

It is interesting to know that during the 
past fifteen years there has grown up a system 
of occupational therapy especially designed 
for persons who have broken down nervously. 
Nervous breakdown comes from a combination 
of worry and overwork—mental work usually. 
It comes, to be sure, only in persons who are 
of a low nervous resistance or who are pre- 
disposed to nervous illness; but, whether it 
occurs in that connection or by itself, the 
eure for the troubled mind and the shattered 
nervous system is often to be found in care- 
fully regulated and prescribed work with the 
hands. 

The nervous patient ordinarily needs at first 
a more or less prolonged period of rest for 
mind and body; but that period passes with 
surprising quickness. If it is prolonged, mental 
degeneration and depression work great harm 
both to body and to mind. The modern method 
is to prescribe simple occupations as soon as 
medical treatment has brought about the first 
signs of returning health. Patients who are 
ambitious and courageous usually overuse this 
system of occupational treatment unless they 
are very carefully directed. : 


MISTAKES AND DIFFICULTIES 


———-|A TIGUE, when it comes, is the 
bane in nervous exhaustion and 
puts a stop to all progression. 
The tendency is to give up 
altogether and not to try again; 
but many do try again, making 
a series of frantic plunges, with work as a 
ladder to climb upon; but they slip back and 
get harder falls each time. 

Another set of patients lose their ambition 
altogether and refuse to undertake any kind 
of work. They say, and with a certain kind 
of reason, ‘‘It is work that broke me down, 
and why should I try to cure myself with 
work ?”’ 

But work is the remedy nevertheless, only it 
must be administered with extreme care. In 








many cases of nervous exhaustion it is essen- 
tial that the patient work only a few minutes 
atatime. The patient must often pass from one 
plane of effort to another. He is required to 
do the same thing day after day until he does 
it without fatigue and with complete success. 
Then he can go up another notch and proceed 
for a considerable time on a wider plane. It is 
usually a great mistake to do a little more each 
day. There is sure to be a jumping-off place, 
and a crash. 

It requires a good deal of experience to direct 
patients of that sort wisely and well. They 
need special surroundings, and they must have 
their work prepared for them so that there be 
no delay. The work must in the beginning be 
of a sort that they can do easily, else they will 
become discouraged ; it is easy to see that the 
progress may be made to any point consistent 
with the physical and mental capacity of the 
patient. Many patients restored in this way 
have learned to work quietly and steadily 
without waste of energy—a most valuable 
lesson for anyone, but especially for the nerv- 
ous worker, because it may save him from 
another breakdown. 


VALUE OF THE SMALL CRAFTS 


———7|HE small handicrafts are used 
very extensively because they 
are 80 easily available, because 
they are universally interest- 
ing, and because the work can 

= be stopped at any time for rest 
and treatment. In these days of machinery no 
great number of persons can expect to make 
a living by the means of handicrafts; but 
there are some interesting possibilities in that 
direction nevertheless. When a man is so 
crippled that he can never undertake any of 
the ordinary industries, it may happen that 
he can be trained to do some small craft 
work, so that he can still make a living or, if 
he cannot make a living, at least be on his 
way toward making it. The fact is that it is 
better to be earning a few cents a day than 
to be idle. . 

We cannot commercially make the so-called 
Oriental rugs in this country, because it takes 
literally years to make the big ones. I under- 
stand that in the East some of the workers 
who day by day patiently knot the colored 
wools receive something like eleven cents a 
month for their work. In this country of course 
a worker of that kind would receive a great 
deal more than the Eastern wage, and if a man 
is crippled to the extent that he ean do nothing 
else he could be taught how to do some slow 
work of that kind. If some one could direct 
such work so that the colors and designs should 
be right, there would be no end to the final 
possibilities. 

Moreover, the cripple would be perform- 
ing a worthy task—a task that he could be 
proud of, and that would give him mentally 
and spiritually something of more value than 
any money. 

The time is coming when every handicapped 
person will receive a chance to work in some 
way. We cannot expect. all the workers to 
have ability to design and plan their work; 
but in the new and humane system the finer 
part and the planning will be done by persons 
qualified to undertake it. A great many of the 
handicapped will accept such opportunities for 
work and thereby will contribute very mate- 
rially to the world’s production. The effect of 
idleness does not stop with the cripple, but 
goes on and drags down with him those who 
are trying to keep him alive. Who knows how 
many hopeless and discouraged men and 
women there may be in the United States who, 
if they should receive the foundation of some 
simple work for which they could have some 
reasonable remuneration, would begin to climb 
up in the scale of human progress, and who 
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in mind and spirit would receive a new and | be crippled and dependent; we must not forget 
helpful understanding of the significance of life? | that in a great many more ways than we think 


Those of us who are well and strong must 
not forget in our happiness what it means to 


we can help to hasten the time when no man 
shall be unnecessarily idle and despondent. 


CONCERNING PATTERNS 


which Emily came home 

for her spring vacation. 

When we got up from the 

dinner table father and grand- 

mother went into the living 

room by the fire just as usual, 

while mother and I cleared off 

the table and washed the dishes. Emily helped 

wipe them, and of course Dick was anywhere 

it happened. When we were done, we went in, 

and mother pulled out the middle pages of 
father’s newspaper, and we all settled down. 

‘*Aren’t you keeping at that knitting too 
steadily, Grandmother Porter?’’ mother asked 
pretty soon. 

‘*T don’t know but I am,’’ grandmother said. 
‘*T guess I’ll stop, soon’s I’ve toed off this 
sock. It’s half after eight now, isn’t it?’’ 

I wondered then what made Emily’s foot 
begin to pat-pat the air; but she didn’t say 
anything till grandmother stuck her 
needles into her ball of yarn and 
heaved herself up out of her big 
chair and said good night in the 
out-of-breath way she has. 

Nobody else seemed to notice any- 
thing special; but I watched Emily 
over the top of my book, and I was 
not a bit astonished when she began 
to speak as soon as the floor boards 
creaked overhead. 

‘Mother! Father!’’ she said. 
‘*Have you time to let me read you 
a little story ? I have a very particu- 
lar reason for asking it.’’ 

Emily’s voice was deep and thrill- 
ing. She got the trick of it at col- 
lege, and she often begins that way ; 
but her tones always get more nat- 
ural as she goes along, unless there’s 
company. 

‘* Why — yes.’” Mother smiled 
vaguely and let her eye coast down 
another column as she laid the paper 
on the table. ‘‘Emily wants to read 
something to us, father. ’’ 

Father was through, anyway; so 
he stretched his feet out farther 
toward the fire, and clasped his hands 
across himself and listened. 

The story was called Grandmoth- 
er’s Rebellion, I think, and Emily 
certainly read it, well. When she had 
finished, she folded the paper and 
hit it against her knee. ‘‘Well?’’ she 
asked solemnly. 

‘‘Why, it’s a nice little story,’’ 
said mother, rummaging in her bag 
for buttons to match the one that 
was left on Dick’s shirt. Father yawned,— 
quite politely,—and Dick had already started 
another chapter of his book; so there wasn’t 
anyone left except me. 

‘‘Well, isn’t it a lot like other stories?’’ I 
couldn’t think what she wanted us to say. 
‘* Every month, almost, there’s a story in 
something about an old woman or an old man 
that isn’t let do what they want to do.’’ 

‘*And yet’’—Emily’s voice was deeper and 
more ‘‘collegey’’ than ever—‘‘and yet you dear 
people go on letting poor grandmother enact 
her little tragedy !’’ 

Mother stopped with her needle pointing 
into the air, and father sort of opened his 
mouth at her. We were all too greatly amazed 
to say anything. 

‘*Oh, can’t you see?’’ cried Emily, throwing 
out her hands. ‘‘Here’s grandmother sent off 
to bed at quarter of nine. And what has she 
done all day? Eaten and slept and read and 
tatted and knitted! How should you enjoy that 
sort of day ??* 

‘*T thought she looked pretty comfortable, ’’ 
father said feebly. 

Grandmother did look comfortable, too. She 
is a soft, cushiony old lady, and she seems to 
fit into her soft, cushiony chair in a specially 
suitable way. 

‘*Comfortable!’’ Emily cried scornfully. ‘‘I 
suppose a vegetable is comfortable. I tell you, 
we are doing a wrong to grandmother!”’ 

Father looked uneasily at mother. ‘‘What 
about it, mother?’’ he asked. 

‘*Why,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘I’d supposed 
mother was happy. I know I’ve only had a 
few months to get acquainted with her, really. 
She wasn’t any hand to write letters. And 
I’ve been busy. But I hadn’t seen any sign 
that she wasn’t all right. ’’ 

‘‘Of course grandmother wouldn’t show it,’’ 
said Emily decidedly, ‘‘no matter how much 
she wanted to get down into the kitchen and 
feel the bread dough between her fingers. When 


'¥ began the very day on 








she’ll feel as if she has to sit there and be the 
nice, quiet old lady you expect her to be, now 
she has-no other home than this. And knit— 
and smile—even if her heart is aching for the 
dear familiar tasks. ’’ 

To think of poor grandmother lying there in 
that big soft bed upstairs, and wishing that 
she might dare to get up in the morning and 
bake the griddlecakes for us, and plunge her 
hands into the nice, hot, sudsy dishwater! 

After a minute father cleared his throat. 
‘*Well, supposing you were right, what would 
you do about it, daughter ?’’ 

‘“*Tlo? Why, I’d make her a real, necessary 
part of this home, of course. I’d give her a 
share in its duties and its pleasures! That’s 
what I’d do!’’ 

When Emily is very much in earnest, her 
eyes shine and the little curls tumble round 
her face, so that it is pleasant to look at her. 
And she is so anxious to have you agree with 
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Grandmother was tired and went to bed right 
after dinner; so we couldn’t have a game that 
night. 

‘**Golly!’’ said Dick. ‘‘ Poor grandma! Pretty 
soon she wouldn’t have been able to get out of 
her chair, I bet. Say, Em, I’ll help in that old 
plan of yours, if you want me to.”’ 

He did, too. Next day he had the fellows in 
to see his new building set, and he teased 
grandmother to bake some little cakes for 
them. Then father remembered the lemon 
pies she used to make when he was a boy and 
got her to make one for dessert. That same 
night I shooed mother out of the kitchen and 
let grandmother help me with the dishes. 
We managed to start something new once or 
twice a day, and with a game of dominoes 
almost every evening grandmother gave up 
her knitting altogether. But the thing that 
seemed most successful of all was a little party 
Emily had for the girls. Nothing would do 
except dear grandmother must help with the 
refreshments, and dear grandmother must 
arrange the decorations, and dear grandmother 
must dress up and come down with the young 
folks—I think Emily said ‘‘the other young 
folks.’’ It surely was pretty to see her in her 
black-silk dress and gold watch chain and nice 
soft white hair, and all the young girls flutter- 
ing round her. She didn’t have much to say; 
she mostly stood and listened to them—and 
there was enough to listen to! 

That evening she went to her room right 
after dinner, and we could hear her moving 
round opening and shutting bureau drawers. 


“DID YOU KNOW IT WAS MY FAULT, GRANDMOTHER?” SHE ASKED. “WAIT! 
SHAN'T I READ HER THAT STORY?” 


her that usually you pretend to think as she 
does, whether you really do or not. 

Father sighed and twinkled at the same time. 

“*Tt’s about ten days before you go back to 
school, isn’t it?’’ he said. ‘‘You ought to be 
able to get the reform in running order in that 
time, oughtn’t you?’’ 

‘“*Oh, yes!’’ said Emily. ‘‘If you’ll all do 
your part.’’ So we planned how to begin. 

We wanted to start gently. Emily did it the 
nexf night, as soon as we were through the 
dishes. ‘‘Let’s have a game of dominoes!’’ she 
said. ‘‘Just the way we used to when I was 
little.’? So we drew up to the table to begin— 
all except gtandmother ; she went on with her 
knitting. ‘‘Come on, grandmother! Let’s all 
play !’’ cried Emily. 

‘*Oh, do you—do you want me to?’’ faltered 
grandmother, sort of flustered. ‘‘I don’t hardly 
think I’d know how.”’ 

But we pulled her big chair round to the 
table and began. It was sad to see grandmother 
hardly able to play even dominoes. She’d look 
under her spectacles and over her spectacles, 
first at the dominoes out on the board, and 
then at her own row, and then at the others 
again; and even then, as likely as not, she’d 
count the spots wrong. Almost every time she 
got so excited she knocked part of her row 
down. It took us till nine o’clock to play one 
game, and Dick won it. The rest of us had 
been too busy watching grandmother. 

She went up to bed as soon as we were 
done, but father sat and stared into the fire. 
‘*As a matter of fact,’’ he said suddenly to 
mother, ‘‘I don’t remember ever seeing her 
sit still in the old days. ’’ 

‘*And did you notice what a fine color she 
had to-night ?’’ cried Emily. ‘‘ She looked 
young, really young!’’ 

Grandmother’s color wasn’t so good the next 
day, and so Emily suggested that instead of 
letting her take her usual nap mother and 


| Dick should take her for a ride in the Browns’ 


you put her in an armchair and wrap a fleecy | flivver, which they are always willing to have 


shawl round her shoulders, why of course 


us use. So they did, and made two calls besides. 





‘*You see?’’ Emily exclaimed. ‘‘It’s taking 
hold! It’s only lately she’s stepped round like 
that.’’ 

‘tT wonder what she’s doing, though,’’ said 
mother, with a puzzled expression. 

‘*Well, she’s coming down now,’’ said Emily. 
Her voice was happy. 

Grandmother’s step was heavy, of course, 
just the same as usual; but it really was more 
decided than it had been, more as if she were 
going to do something, instead of just going 
from one place to another. We all looked up 
when she came into the room, and she began 
talking as soon as she sat down. 

‘*T got a nice letter from Lemuel’s sister, 
Anne, yesterday. I’ve been thinking it over 
ever since. Anne wants I should come and 
make her a nice long visit, and I’ve decided 
it’s the thing for me to do.’’ Grandmother 
doesn’t usually talk much; but this time she 
seemed afraid some one might stop her. She 
hurried on: ‘‘She wants I should come right 
away. And all my things are so I do believe 
I could pack right up and go to-morrow—or 
day after, anyway.’’ 

Mother managed to get ina word then. ‘'To- 
morrow, Grandmother Porter! ’’ she gasped. 
‘‘Why—why, it’s not a good time for you to 
be traveling. It’s so unsettled, and there are 
so many diseases round. ’’ 

‘*Do you suppose you’d be fixed comfortably 
at Aunt Anne’s?’’ asked father in an aston- 
ished voice. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she said in reply to father’s 
question, ‘‘but I guess so. At any rate, ’twould 
be kind of quiet and restful for a spell.’’ 

‘*B-but —’’ stammered Emily. 

Grandmother went on without hearing her: 
‘*She’s got a real good, handy girl, she says, 
that does for her splendid, so we’ll have a good 
chance to get our visit out. I hope you don’t 
mind, Cyrus and Jennie. ’’ 

‘‘Why, of course, Grandmother Porter, if you 
want to go —’’ mother began doubtfully, and 
her voice had a little puzzled hurt in it. 

‘*T—T hate awfully to have you go, mother !’’ 








said father, puckering his brows a little in his 
disappointment as if he were still her big boy. 

That made grandmother’s brow pucker, too; 
and her mouth, which she had been folding 
very straight, began to tremble and twist; so 
her voice wasn’t quite steady. ‘‘I don’t like 
to leave you, but —’’ 

‘*I thought you’d be content to stay with us 
always. It’s meant a lot to me, mother. I know 
we’ve all been busy, and maybe we haven’t 
had as much time to visit with you as we 
should,’’ he went on contritely, ‘‘but we’ve 
been realizing something of that here lately, 
and we’re going to keep right on trying —’’ 

‘‘Oh—no!’’ broke in grandmother. ‘‘Oh, no 
—please!’’ And then her soft pink old face 
twisted and writhed, and she put up her hand- 
kerchief to hide it. Grandmother was crying. 

When most folks cry, you know what to do 
to comfort them—pat them, or smooth their 
hair, or even kiss them; and then there are 
others—if you try to do it to them, it makes 
you feel the way you do when you speak toa 
person on the street and she doesn’t see you. 
Grandmother’s like that; you couldn’t possibly 
pat or smooth her, and I suppose that’s the 
reason none of us did anything. 

But mother did speak, after we had sat there 
a while and grandmother had tried to get hold 
of herself again. Mother doesn’t always see 
things quick and sharp, like Emily; but she 
almost always looks and looks till she gets 
past the outside and is right in the middle of 
things. Now she leaned forward and touched 
grandmother’s knee softly. ‘‘I believe perhaps 

I understand, Grandmother Porter. 
It isn’t that you really want to get 
away from us, is it?’’ 

Grandmother shook her head be- 
hind her handkerchief. 

‘*Tt’s the rest—and quiet—that is 
tempting, isn’t it?’’ 

Grandmother was wiping her spec- 
tacles and trying to quiet the corners 
of her mouth. 

‘*You—you really like to knit and 
do things like that, don’t you, Grand- 
mother Porter ?’’ 

** Yes, I—I do!’’ said grand- 
mother, with a sort of husky rush 
of words. ‘*I—I like to just set still! 
I guess I was born lazy—though I 
never did think to say it. I never 
had any chance to humor it—not till 
I come here. ’’ 

Her face was still red, and she 
caught her breath now and then; 
but she was pretty calm again, and 
she talked the way very quiet people 
do, sometimes, when they get started 
—steadily, with hardly any pauses. 

‘*You being- a boy, Cyrus, of 
course you never noticed, but it was 
always keep going, keep going, keep 
going, for me. ‘There wasn’t any too 
much money at first, and when there 
was more—your pa was a good man, 
Cyrus, but he wasn’t ever one to 
be free with his money. Anyhow, 
I never did have any help, and our 
house was plenty big. I know I 
wasn’t quick and handy about my 
work; I was always heavy, for one 
thing, and that made me kind of 

slow. I kept my house as nice as the next 
one, I will say that. And my children were 
clean and sweet, and I set a good table. But I 
had to keep everlastingly at it, and I didn’t 
take to it, the way some do. I wasn’t ever real 
sickly, so I guess it was just laziness. I don’t 
know’s I ever wanted to get up in the morn- 
ing. But I had to, before sunup, too. I used 
almost to wish I could be real sick, so I could 
just lay quiet for a month. But I had to work 
day in and day out, Sundays and holidays. It 
was so right up to the day your pa died.’’ She 
was silent a while, folding and unfolding her 
big old hands. ‘‘It was just wonderful, here. 
I s’pose maybe it was wicked—selfish, any way 
—to set back the way I did and take it easy; 
but it didn’t seem so, then. It seemed won- 
derful—like having your dreams come true.’’ 

‘* But they shall come true again, Grand- 
mother Porter!’’ mother cried. 

Emily had been sitting there with her eyes 
all blurred with tears. ‘‘Did you know it was 
my fault, grandmother?’’ she asked. ‘‘Wait! 
Shan’t I read her that story ?’’ 

We all laughed—we were glad of a chance 
to. And Emily read again that Grandmother’s 
Rebellion, if that was what its name was. 

‘*And now I’m going to consign it to the 
flames!’’ she said when she’d finished. ‘‘Silly 
old story!’’ 

‘“‘Oh, no,’’ said grandmother. ‘‘The story’s 
all right. It’s a real nice story, for them it fits 
—the up-and-coming ones. There’s an awful 
lot of grandmas; and not any of ’em’s just 
grandmas, I expect. They’re folks. And they 
like to do what they like to do.’’ 

‘* Keep the story,’’ urged father, ‘‘ for a 
souvenir. ’’ 

‘© Yes,’’ said Emily, ‘‘ I believe I will. I 
believe I’ll frame it and hang it in my room. 
It might help me remember not to try to cut 
everyone’s clothes by the same pattern. ’’ 

‘*Goodness,’’ said mother, glancing at the 
clock, ‘‘it’s quarter to nine! Hadn’t you 
better be getting to your rest, grandmother ?’’ 

And at that we all laughed again happily. 
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UNDER THE SEA IN THE SALVADOR 


Gby Charles Adams 


Chapter One 


The Sunken Treasure 


YING high in the 
water, with broad 


hydroplane set at 
a rakish angle, torpedo 
spars thrust forth like 
the antennze of some 
huge insect, and a cu- 
rious, rounded conning 
tower, suggesting the 
armored hump of an ancient glyptodon, the craft 
had for more than a month puzzled the sailors 
of the old English port of Lowestoft. The 
vessel resembled a short, stocky submarine, 
not much more than a hundred feet long; and 
in point of fact it was a German U-boat—one 
of the surrendered submarines—that had been 
shortened and remodeled. 

The builders, two young men who were 
strangers in Lowestoft, had been uncommuni- 
eative. Both seemed keenly interested in the 
queer craft, and indeed had worked hard on 
the boat with their own hands. One of them, 
apparently not twenty years old, was clearly 
a most ingenious fellow, always on the job, 
always at work; the other came and went, and 
paid the bills. That morning both were early 
at the wharf looking their handiwork over. 

‘Tt seems as seaworthy as any submarine, ’’ 
the younger of the two remarked confidently. 

‘* Rather more seaworthy, I should say,’’ 
the other replied. ‘‘Quin, I believe this boat 
will do all we are hoping from her!’’ 

Quincy Adams was a young American who 
during the war had invented a U-boat trapper. 
His enthusiastic friend was an Englishman, 
Edward Denscoter of the Marine Assurance 
Company. During the last months of the war 
Adams had taken his trapper to England in 
the hope that the British authorities might 
give him a more enthusiastic welcome than 
the officials in Washington had given him. 
Denscoter had accompanied him, but in mid- 
ocean the steamer was torpedoed, and, though 
both Adams and Denscoter had escaped with 
their lives, the U-boat trapper had been lost. 
So far from being disheartened, however, by 
that startling mishap, they soon started work 
on a new, greatly improved craft, designed to 
salvage the ships sunk by submarines. Seven 
months of ingenious planning, during which 
peace had come, had gone into the effort, and 
more than thirty thousand pounds of Dens- 
coter’s money. 

‘‘We’re certain of one thing, ’’ said Dens- 
coter. ‘* These Diesel engines will give us 
plenty of power; and these heavy storage bat- 
teries will enable us to make long drives under 
water. They are so well-cased, too, that, even 
if we ship a sea through the scuttles, no water 
can get to them, to suffocate us with chlorine 
gas. That’s been one of the worst dangers: of 
submarining — that and collapsing in deep 
water. ’’ 

‘* Well, we’ve guarded against that last 
danger,’’ Quin rejoined. ‘‘This little craft is 
so strongly braced she will stand pressure at 
three hundred feet, perhaps four. What I’m 
worrying about is whether, when we open the 
base trap to send divers out on the sea bottom, 
any water will come in. It seems to be tight 
now, but strains may start the packing.’’ 

‘*But even if water does begin to come in, 
we'd have time to rise and find the leak. None 
of the new features we have installed add to 
the dangers of submarining. Use of the tele- 
scopic searchlight, or of the oxyacetylene 
torch for cutting holes in the plating of sunken 
ships, can scarcely be dangerous. Nor can the 
hydrophone be dangerous, or the ‘legs’ or 
‘runners’ to hold the boat up from the bottom 
when a diver goes out at the base scuttle.’’ 

Going aboard, they opened the 
conning - tower hatch and de- 
scended the perpendicular ladder 
to the centre control room di- 
rectly beneath. The interior of 
the craft was roomy and cosy. 
The transverse bulkhead doors 
were now standing open, and the 
interior presented the aspect of 
three long communicating rooms, 
each thirteen feet wide. The 
room astern was occupied largely 
by the oil engines and the mech- 
anism of propulsion ; the forward 
compartment was designed for 
the accommodation of the crew 
and held besides the provision 
lockers and the storage batteries. 
In the control room amidships 
were the various electric dials for 
operating the craft. Here, too, 
were the folding cots for the 
officers and owners of the boat, 
some little folding tables and a 
few comfortable chairs. 

“I see nothing to hinder us 
from getting off in a day or two 
more,’’? Denscoter said after 















HE IDENTIFIED KING AS HIS 
FORMER FELLOW 
STUDENT 





Hunters 
another look round. ‘‘ But 
what are we going to call this 


boat ?’’ 

**T should like to call her 
the Salvador,’’ Quin sug- 
gested. 

‘¢That is open to the. objec- 
tion of not being an English 
word, ’? Denscoter remarked. 
‘*Tt’s a Spanish word and, in 
that language, has a sacred 
significance. But what say to 
Salvor, or Salvager?’’ 

‘*Those are pretty good, but 
I can’t help liking Salvador. 
What if it does have a sacred 
meaning in Spanish? Isn’t 
the business of saving what 
is lost pretty nearly a sacred 
one ?’’ 

‘* It surely is,’’ Denscoter 
replied, smiling. ‘‘ Salvador 
it shall be, Quin, if you like 
it. ” 

Salvador therefore became 
the official name of the boat. 
As a matter of fact, however, 
they usually spoke of it as 
the S-2, in memory of the 
U-boat trapper that had gone 
down with the Livonian. 

For some minutes longer the two young 
partners lingered aboard, moving about, fore 
and aft, testing this or that appliance. 

‘* Everything seems all right,’’ Denscoter 
said. ‘‘And we have a good crew. Capt. Lin- 
coast commanded the E-14 in the Baltic, and 
John Grover, the engineer, served on the E-11 
in the Sea of Marmora. For engine-room artif- 
icer we have Mark Stokes from the Gehenna, 
which was lost in the Jutland fight. Best of all, 
we have Billy Lombard from the Ranger, the 
most experienced diver in the wrecking service. 
Altogether there’ll be a crew of fourteen, 
besides ourselves, Lieut. Wilde, Capt. Ingram 
and your old dad. On account of his health, I 
can’t help feeling a little sorry your father is 
going. ’’ 

‘I’m sorry, too,’’ said Quin. ‘‘But there’s 
no putting him off. He has crossed over on 
purpose to go with us, and it would break his 
heart not to.’’ 

‘*Wilde telephoned me he would be here 
to-day, and Capt. Ingram is due this afternoon. 
By the way, Quin, did you know why Wilde 
was in the United States, the time you met 
him in Washington ?’’ 

‘*Well, no,’’ Quin replied. ‘‘I wondered a 
little about that. ’’ 

‘*Up in London, yesterday, he told me. It’s 
a queer story. But I’ll let him tell it to you 
himself when he comes. ’’ 

Sitting in the inn at Lowestoft that evening, 
Lieut. Wilde spoke of the matter to Quin. Not 
until the war was over, he said, had he felt 
free to reveal the mission that had taken him 
to the United States. He had been sent over 
to watch a German inventor, whom he had 
known in student days, first at Leipzig and 
later at Johns Hopkins University. This 
young German, Adolf Koenig by name, thought 
that he had discovered a formula for the levi- 
tation of gravity—that is, a formula whereby 
he could neutralize gravitation for appreciable 
intervals of time. 

It was one of those ideas that sometimes 
enter the minds of students and, enchaining 
the imagination, lead them to devote years of 
study to an apparently impossible problem, 
but that in some cases, such as those of Morse, 
Edison, Bell and Marconi, open the way to 
the great discoveries of the age. 
Adolf Koenig was a student of 
that type. 

During their undergraduate 
days, the young German had 
often unbosomed his plans to his 
friend, Wilde. Koenig believed 
that the attraction and repul- 
sion between positive and neg- 
ative electrical charges might be 

used to neutralize or nullify the 
constant pull of gravitation as 
we experience it on the 
surface of the earth. He 
thought that the same 





that actuates the electro- 
magnet might be har- 
nessed and made to 


enormous bombs, for ex- 
ample,—which could be 
directed by wireless con- 
trol to travel in certain 
given directions. 

I am not an electrical 


mysterious attraction or | 
repulsion that sets the | 
dynamo revolving and 


levitate heavy bodies, — | 

















ORAWINGS BY G. A. HARKER 


GOING ABOARD, THEY OPENED THE CONNING-TOWER HATCH AND DESCENDED 


THE PERPENDICULAR LADDER 


engineer, or an engineer of any kind, and I 
have probably described this badly, perhaps 
erroneously ; but the idea was, so far as I can 
make out from Quin, that in electrical repul- 
sion and attraction there resides a power that 
Koenig believed he could harness; that power 
was to lift many tons of high explosive and to 
propel them for a hundred miles or more over 
enemy territory where, at a given moment, 
they were to be dropped. 

After their undergraduate days the friends 
parted. Wilde entered the British army and 
served first in Egypt, then in India; Koenig 
continued his researches in America. In one 
of the last letters Wilde received from him 
Koenig declared that he was on the eve of 
success; he was using two opposed generators 
that balanced each other so nicely that ‘‘an 
added ampere would turn the scale and lift 
ten tons’ weight, like Mohammed’s coffin, and 
hold it suspended in mid-air. ’’ 

In 1914, when the great war began, Lieut. 
Wilde was hastily summoned home, and during 
the momentous events that followed he thought 
little of his former friend; as a matter of fact 
Koenig had immediately broken off their cor- 
respondence. Then in those dark days when 
the U-boat campaign began Koenig’s notion 
recurred to Wilde, and with a thrill of appre- 
hension he wondered whether there was really 
anything in the German’s scheme for levita- 
tion. That Koenig would immediately put his 
invention at the disposal of the German high 
command, Wilde had no doubt. 

After worrying for some time Wilde described 
the invention to an English man of science, who 
was skeptical, yet admitted that an alien enemy 
with a project of that sort in his head would 
bear watching. Hence it came about that late 
in 1917 Lieut. Wilde was detailed to find his 
former friend and to see what he was about. 
Letters exchanged with common friends in 
America failed to bring any news of Adolf 
Koenig, but at last Wilde heard that a student 
named A. King was working at the Johns 
Hopkins laboratory. 

Guessing that for prudential reasons Koenig 
had changed his name, and that A. King was 
his man, Wilde sailed for the United States. 
He appeared in the laboratory under the 
guise of a chemist who was making private 
researches and, without being recognized him- 
self, identified King as his former fellow stu- 
dent. Only a few days later, however, before 
Wilde had a chance to ascertain anything 
more definite, he learned that King had sailed 
for London on the freighter North Dakotan. 


| On investigation, he found that the German 


had declared himself to be a British subject 
who had been called home to serve in the army. 

Convinced now that Koenig was a dangerous 
enemy of England and that he should be kept 
under observation, Wilde lost no time in secur- 
ing passage home himself. On reaching Eng- 
land he learned that the North Dakotan had 
struck a mine, or had been torpedoed, when 
within a few hours of the mouth of the 
Thames, and had sunk somewhere off Flam- 
borough Head. Thirty-eight persons had been 
drowned; but whether Koenig, or King, had 
been one of those unfortunates Wilde was 
unable to ascertain. From that time he had 
lost all trace of him; if Koenig had taken with 


down with the vessel. 
**T can’t help feeling a great curiosity to 
know whether Adolf survived,’’ said Wilde. 





‘*Would it not be the irony of fate if an inven- 
tion like that had been lost to Germany—lost 
through the crimes of the very people it had 
been devised to aid!’’ 

‘*We’ll have a look for that wreck,’’ Dens- 
coter said, laughing; he did not put much faith 
in Koenig’s achievement. ‘‘ If we find this 
rascal’s invention, who knows but that we 
may be able to levitate wrecks with it!’’ 

Capt. Ingram, who represented the Canadian 
interest of the assurance business that was 
financing the enterprise, arrived at Lowestoft 
that evening. Ingram, who had had consid- 
erable experience as a navigator, displayed 
keen interest in the new features of the Sal- 
vador—the hydrophone and the novel ‘‘feet’’ 
or ‘‘runners’’ that Quin believed would enable 
the craft to crawl round a submerged wreck 
in order to reconnoitre the damage it had sus- 
tained. 

More than four thousand such wrecks, vic- 
tims of the U-boats, are now lying on the sea 
bottom round the British Isles. The largest 
number lie in not more than three hundred 
feet of water,—the Lusitania and Arabic, for 
example, —and of those at least half are within 
a hundred and fifty feet of the surface. 

Uncle Jarve, who had reached England two 
weeks before, admitted that the new craft was 
a great improvement on the trapper that he 
and Quin had built at the old Adams place 
in Maine; but he was very nervous about the 
numerous scuttles and the other necessary 
apertures in the outer skin, which must always 
be closed water-tight before submerging. 
Although painfully lame from rheumatism, 
the old man went stumping about with his big 
buckthorn cane. It is easy to imagine the 
solicitude of his wife and daughter, left at home 
with all their anxious memories of Scammon’s 
Pond and the Livonian for companions. 

On the second morning after Capt. Ingram 
arrived the Salvador, with Capt. Lincoast and 
the partners on the bridge, and the steersman 
and the other members of the operating force 
sitting at their dials in the control room, moved 
out of the little harbor of Lowestoft and felt 
the heave of the fitful, misty North Sea. The 
Dogger Bank, fifty miles off Scarborough, was 
their first destination. There lay the wreck of 
the Apapa, and somewhere to the south were 
the wrecks of the Palembang and the Tubantia. 

The partners had thought it advisable, how- 
ever, to make two more tests of the mechanism 
for submerging, one in shoal water just outside 
the port, and another farther offshore, in twenty 
or thirty fathoms. When in six fathoms, Capt. 
Lincoast gave the order to close down and to 
shut the bulkhead doors. The oil engines were 
then stopped, the electric motor started, the 
sea cocks to the ballast tank opened, and the 
hydroplanes set to reach bottom at an easy 
angle. 

Everything worked well. The Salvador came 
to rest on the sea bed as gently as a falling 
leaf; and when, after testing the base scuttle 
and the folded ‘‘runners,’’ the tanks were 
emptied, the boat rose promptly. Ten miles out 
of port they made the second test in twenty- 
three fathoms, and again the Salvador settled 
in the sea. So great was the confidence of all 
on board that they regarded this last test as 


a mere formality. Then suddenly the unex- 
him anything like a model or a formula of his | 
invention, the probability was that it had gone | 


pected happened, as it so often does at sea— 

the implacable, still unconquered sea, always 

in wait for the first and least mistake on the 

part of those who brave its ancient sovereignty. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


FILM SERVICE 


ADM. WILLIAM S SIMS 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OV ERTY like a grindstone sharpens wits, 
but energy must turn the handle. 


In Easy Learning Germs of Failure lurk ; 
He gains the Key to All who Learns to Work. 


IME, the inexorable critic, leaves nothing 
except the intrinsically great and the 
essentially good. 


N collecting $5,500,000,000 in internal rev- 

enue during the calendar year 1919 the 
United States accomplished a feat never before 
achieved. The great task was done without 
confusion and without destroying production 
or business enterprise. 


UVENILE athletic prodigies do not gener- 

ally become really great athletes. Ordinarily 
the boy who starts with natural ability and 
improves his talent normally year by year is 
the one that ultimately reaches the top. It 
would be interesting to know whether the 
reason_is physical or psychological. 


HE verdict in the trial of the leaders of 

the recent general strike at Winnipeg is 
likely to have an important effect on the future 
of organized labor in Canada. In substance 
the verdict classifies as sedition all general 
strikes and sympathetic strikes, direct action, 
‘one big union,’’ seeking to control industry, 
advocating a change in the form of govern- 
ment, or doing anything to endanger the ‘‘com- 
fort’’ of the public. The leaders of the strike 
were sentenced to two years in the penitentiary. 


INCE the Declaration of Independence was 

signed 33,000,000 people have come from 
foreign lands to this country. More than 6,000, - 
000 of them came from Germany; more than 
4,000,000, from Ireland ; a little less than 4,000, - 
000, from the rest of the United Kingdom; and 
not quite 2,000,000 from the Scandinavian 
eountries. Between 1776 and 1890 approxi- 
mately one alien in every three who came to 
America was a German ; but since 1890 approx- 
imately only one in seventeen has been a 
German. 


TRANGE and fearsome creatures roamed 

the wildernesses of America a few million 
years ago. There were trachodons, with two 
thousand teeth, which they devoted to the 
gentle art of masticating herbage. There were 
also, says a bulletin of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, ornithomimuses, which had 
no teeth at all, but jaws like the beak of a 
bird. There were four-footed herbivorous rep- 
tiles such as the monoclonius, which had three 
horns and several rows of double-rooted teeth, 
besides a beak like a turtle’s. There were 
ankylosauruses, which wore a suit of plate 
armor. All in all, life in America at that time 
must have been full of interest. 


NLESS the salmon are protected by law 

so that they can enter the streams to 
spawn, the fishing industry is likely to be 
destroyed. The fish commissioner of Alaska 
recently announced at a meeting of salmon 
packers that in many streams that run into 
Puget Sound salmon have been exterminated ; 
that fewer each year run in the streams where 
they are still to be found; and that, although 
the government has tried to replenish the 
supply by building hatcheries and distributing 
fry, the fish do not return to propagate in the 
waters in which they are released. The Alas- 
kan commissioner wants laws that will prohibit 
salmon fishing in all the lakes and streams of 
Alaska and within five hundred feet of the 
mouths of streams. 


O destroy a newspaper, even though it is 

a week old, shows, in the opinion of the 
Chinese, a gross lack of character; to crumple 
a printed advertisement shows the haste of 
unreason ; to toss a book carelessly on the floor 
shows a tendency toward violence; to tear a 
printed page shows that you are mentally 





deficient. It is a sad commentary on the qual- 
ity of much of our reading that we of the 
Western world, where illiteracy is rare, have 
so little reverence for the printed page. 
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THE NAVAL AWARDS 
CC xa ao Secretaries of War or of the 


. 


Navy do not readily absorb the spirit of 

the services they command. They do 
not really understand the ideas, the traditions, 
the prejudices and the standards of conduct 
that animate soldiers and sailors. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy has an especially hard task, 
for he is not only a civilian commanding a 
fighting service but a landsman commanding 
sailors. Like all Americans, the present Secre- 
tary takes pride in the glorious history and 
the splendid spirit of the navy, but because 
he is a landsman and a politician and cannot 
be anything else he has more than once 
found himself in conflict with the best profes- 
sional opinion. 

The latest bit of friction came over the 
awarding of medals for distinguished service 
during the war. The Secretary quite generally 
disregarded the recommendations of the fleet 
commanders; he gave to some men greater and 
to other men less distinction than the admirals 
thought proper. The result was that officers 
high in rank, led by Adm. Sims himself, 
broke out in irritated protest, several men 
refused to accept the honors awarded them, 
and the Secretary hurriedly called on the 
Naval Board of Awards to revise the whole 
list. The difficulty was that with the lands- 
man’s natural admiration for any display of 
skill or courage on the water Mr. Daniels 
adopted the point of view that those who had 
behaved well afloat should have the highest 
honors. Accordingly, officers who had had 
anything like a brush with the enemy, even 
captains who had lost their ships by subma- 
rine attack, but who had shown coolness and 
courage, were preferred to men in staff posi- 
tions ashore who in the opinion of their pro- 
fessional brethren had rendered the most 
important service in the organization of fleet, 
ordnance and transport supply. It appears to 
an impartial observer that Adm. Sims’s idea 
was to reward the men who had performed 
the most valuable service, and that the Secre- 
tary’s was to decorate the men who had stood 
in the most danger of losing their lives. Which 
system is the better, our readers can decide 
for themselves; but there is no doubt on 
which side professional opinion in the navy 
ranges itself. 

The episode is unfortunate, because it points 
toa lack of understanding between the political 
and the official chiefs of the navy—a lack that 
cuts deep into the morale of the service. It 
is doubly unfortunate because it comes at a 
time when the sense of injustice that naval 
officers feel at the inadequate pay they receive 
has already begun to shake their morale. How- 
ever, the Secretary, who is by nature amiable, 
has called the Naval Board together again, 
and there is every prospect that the matter 
will be straightened out without any further 
disturbance. 
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SETTLING LABOR DISPUTES 


ARIOUS methods have been proposed 

V for settling disputes between capital and 

labor, now more numerous and of greater 
importance than ever before. The most elab- 
orate machinery yet devised for the purpose 
has been brought forward by the commission 
that the President appointed, and that has 
lately been sitting at Washington. 

In the main the plan extends and expands 
the idea exemplified in the state boards ‘of 
arbitration. It is impossible in a brief space to 
describe the details, but in broad outline it 
provides for creating a national board that 
shall represent equally the public, the employ- 
ers and the employed, and for establishing 
similarly representative ‘‘ regional ’’ boards, 
one for each of twelve districts. If a labor 
trouble should arise that the parties concerned 
cannot settle between themselves, the case 
would be first heard by a regional board; if 
either party should reject that decision, the 
case would then go before the national board. 
The scheme is worked out in extraordinary 
detail, so as to provide for all sorts of dis- 
agreement and consequent unwillingness to 
accept awards. 

Unhappily, neither this nor any other plan 
is enforceable; that is, no law can compel men 
to submit to arbitration and also to the result 
of arbitration. If the two parties to a labor 
controversy are so reasonable as to agree to 
abide by the decision of a board and to keep 
their agreement, almost any plan is workable 





The real difficulty is that when a contest is 
on the parties to it usually prefer to fight the 
matter out rather than to have it decided for 
them. They are always afraid that the case 
may go against them. Even when they agree 
to go before arbitrators they sometimes refuse 
to be bound by an adverse judgment. 

The merit of the new plan is that it pro- 
vides in advance for boards constituted on 
such sound principles that they can be trusted 
candidly to consider the questions submitted 
to them and to decide them as justly as any 
men can decide anything. Although the pro- 
posed plan cannot introduce compulsion, it 
offers so just and equitable a means of com- 
posing disputes that any party that refuses 
to go to it for a decision will be suspected of 
knowing that it has a bad case; and any party 
that rejects a decision made against it can 
hardly hope to have the sympathy of the 
public. 
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THE ETERNAL QUEST 


LL men are seekers, all traverse the wide 
ot world with hungry eyes, reaching out 
dumbly, vaguely, for something, often 
they cannot tell what, but always something. 
With some it is practical success, fortune, repu- 
tation, useful achievement; with some it is the 
mad, long desire to create what is beautiful, 
to leave work behind them for the delight of 
men and the perpetuation of glory; and some 
seek love—the affection, esteem and admira- 
tion of their fellows, the devoted tenderness 
of a few who may be near them and cherish 
them. But of all the wide searches of life the 
most important, the most enduring, the most 
deeply fruitful is the search for God. 

Yet how we neglect it in the hurry and 
bustle of more trivial things! Most of us would 
readily admit that without God all our minor 
ends are nothing. Yet we think of them pas- 
sionately, and of God, alas! too seldom. And 
sometimes we urge that it is reverence that 
keeps God out of the too degrading rattle of 
our daily life. Yet there have been ages when 
men treated Him like a familiar friend, took 
their little troubles to Him as to one who would 
and could and did help them. It is a poor plea 
of reverence that simply reveres God out of 
our lives. 

To be sure, no one urges that the search for 
God should interfere with useful action. The 
Orient drowned itself in contemplation and 
perished. The dreaming monk of the Middle 
Ages let the rapture of God divert him from 
all the busy variety of human care. If God put 
us here, He surely put us here to work, not 
to dream. But dreaming, at any rate of God, 
would not seem to be the pressing danger of 
America to-day. 

It is true also that the restless activity of the 
search for God sometimes defeats itself. If we 
inquire too much, if we analyze too much, we 
are likely to lose ourselves in a wilderness of 
vain speculation and to roll up clouds that 
put God farther off from us than ever. A very 
wise man has lately written the story of his 
own education in which he shows how he edu- 
cated himself into absolute ignorance not only 
of God but of everything else. Yet we are 
told that we should become as little children, 
if we would enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

But, no matter in what spirit we undertake 
the search for God, it remains the one great 
thing of life. All other problems and struggles 
pale beside it. It alters, ennobles, transforms, 
transfigures common thoughts, common suffer- 
ings, common hopes, common souls. It is like a 
sudden light thrust into a great vase of alabas- 
ter, which turns cold nothingness into a wide 
radiance of transfusing glory. What the world 
needs to-day even more than peace, even more 
than leagues of nations, is to acquire an over- 
whelming consciousness of the all-absorbing, 
the all-enfolding, the eternal quest of God. 
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JAPAN AND SIBERIA 


4 “NHE Kolchak régime in Siberia has 
broken down. Primarily it broke down 
because it could not get from the Allies 

the support and the supplies that it needed. 

Now the Japanese Prime Minister notifies the 

world that Japan is not going to let the Bol- 

sheviki get farther east than Lake Baikal. 

The two events illustrate afresh first the 

failure of Allied diplomacy with regard to 

Russia and second the shrewdness with which 

Japan is using the indecision of its associates 

to strengthen its own position in eastern Asia. 

So far as it is possible to see into the tangled 
affairs of Russia, it is unfortunate that Adm. 

Kolchak fell. There have been all sorts of 

stories about him and his government—favor- 

able, unfavorable and abusive. But the best 


equipped and most impartial observers re- 
ported him as a loyal Russian, a moderate 
man, neither a Czarist nor a Red revolutionist. 
Our ambassador to Japan, Mr. Morris, advised 
that his government be recognized. But the 
doubts, first of France and then of England, 
the illness of the President, the feeling that it 
was unsafe to take sides in such a revolution 
as that of Russia, paralyzed the Allied will. 
Kolchak has gone, as Kerensky went, and the 
Bolshevik armies are streaming over Siberia. 

Japan promises the world that the Reds shall 
not pass beyond Lake Baikal. The Japanese, 
who know the inflammable and fanatical nature 
of the Chinese millions, are determined to 
quarantine them from the Bolshevik conta- 
gion. From a military point of view there is 
no doubt of their ability to do it. They can 
send any number of troops into Siberia, and 
the Allies are not likely to object to their 
taking a responsibility that they themselves 
have shirked, but that they would like some 
one else to assume, 

Whether the military barrier can keep out 
so elusive a thing as revolutionary propa- 
ganda, we must wait to see. If it can, the 
position of Japan in eastern Asia will be 
stronger than ever. It will dominate one third 
of the continent. But the words of Japanese 
public men and the drift of Japanese policy 
in Siberia indicate that Japan will make no 
effort to annex any part of Siberia or to force 
exclusive economic relations on the popula- 
tion. There are plenty of reasons—many of 
them selfish—that will prompt Japan to ex- 
tend its influence by conciliation and codpera- 
tion. Like Germany, it appears to be preparing 
to profit by the exhaustion of Russia under 
Bolshevism. ‘‘Peaceful penetration’’ from the 
west by Germany, from the east by Japan— 
that is the fate which seems reserved for 
the great Russian Empire unless Lenine and 
Trotzky can bring about the world revolution 
in which nations and races are to disintegrate 


together. 
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THE HARVESTS LAST YEAR 
AND THIS 


FEW weeks ago the Department of Agri- 
culture published its final estimates of 
the yield and the money value of the 

harvests of 1919. It was a most extraordinary 
showing ; possibly it will be many years before 
there is another like it. In 1913 the depart- 
ment estimated the value of our twelve most 
important crops —including grain, potatoes, 
rice, cotton and hay—at $4,800,000,000. The 
valuation it placed on the yield of the same 
crops for 1919 is no less than $12,300,000, 000. 

There have been two entirely distinct reasons 
for the remarkable change. One is the very 
great stimulus given to the production of food- 
stuffs in America by the decrease that the war 
eaused in the harvests of Europe. As soon as 
the American farmers learned that Europe 
would buy whatever they produced in excess 
of what we needed here at home and would 
pay good prices for it, they planted more. The 
actual area harvested in the five principal grain 
crops during 1913 was 205,000,000 acres; last 
year it was 233,000,000, and the total yield, 
which was 4,500,000,000 bushels in 1913, was 
5,400, 000, 000 in 1919, 

That, of itself, would have added immensely 
to the value of the crops, even if prices had 
not changed. But prices, too, increased at an 
exceedingly rapid rate. In December, 1913, 
wheat sold at 90 cents a bushel in Chicago; 
last year the government guaranteed a price of 
$2.26, and the grain trade paid even more. At 
New York, in December, 1913, corn sold below 
80 cents; in 1919 it brought $1.70. The price 
of oats went up from 47 cents a bushel to 88 
cents; cotton from 12% cents a pound to 38 
cents. The American cotton crop of last year 
is smaller by 2,400,000 bales, or 17 per cent, 
than the crop of 1913; but its value as reckoned 
by the government is greater by $1,100, 000, 000, 
or nearly 140 per cent. 

It might be imagined that, in the face of 
such a wholly unparalleled value for their 
crops in 1919, the farmers would be plan- 
ning every possible increase in acreage for 
1920. But that is exactly what they are not 
doing. There has been an organized movement 
of the cotton planters to restrict the acreage. 
The winter-wheat crop, which is harvested in 
' July, is planted the previous fall: The carefully 
prepared estimate of the government of the 
amount of land sown to wheat in the United 
States last fall shows that the 50,489,000 acres 
planted to winter wheat a year ago has been 
reduced this year to 38,770,000 acres, which 
is less than any planting since 1913. 

How is the fact to be accounted for? There 
are several explanations. One of them is that 
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prices for land, for farming implements and 
for farm labor have risen with the price of 
wheat, and that the chance of a crop’s failing, 
aiter all the expense of cultivation, is greatest 
in the new and experimental acreage. But 
another and probably the more important 
yeason is the farmer’s doubt whether, after a 
year and a half of peace, with Europe again 
increasing its agricultural production on its 
own account, the foreign requirements and 
the price of food can possibly remain where 
they are to-day. And for the next wheat crop 
there will be no government guaranty. 
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‘“ HIGH-BROW ” AND “ LOW-BROW ” 


EITHER of these expressions, which 
have attained currency in common 
speech, is quite complimentary in its 

connotation. ‘‘Low-brow’’ is obviously a term 
of disparagement. But why should a phrase 
designed apparently to convey an idea that 
the person to whom it is applied is intelligent, 
well-educated and generally a superior sort of 
person be tinged with mockery? 

The reason may perhaps lie in the fact that 
it is only a certain type of intelligent, well- 
educated and superior person who is called a 
‘‘high-brow,’’ and that the word has come to 
be associated with the idea not so much of 
superiority and intelligence as of consciousness 
of superiority and intelligence. The priggish 
and supercilious person of cultivation is the 
‘“thigh-brow.’’ It is unfortunate that a term 
apparently general in its meaning should be 
thus restricted in application, for confusion 
results in many minds, and prejudice against 
certain forms of education increases. 


A man who has a fondness for book learn- | | 


ing and no taste for social intercourse is an 
unsatisfactory human being. Men may be 
reserved without being unapproachable, and 
men may be learned without being pedantic; 
but when native tendencies and education to- 
gether result in making a man unapproachable 
and pedantic, he is less useful in the world 
than a person with his equipment of scholar- 
ship ought to be. 

The word ‘‘high-brow’’ has roused in many 
minds distrust of idealism as well as of scholar- 
ship. ‘‘High-brow’’ suggests idealist as well 
as scholar, and in that connection again the 
mocking connotation of the phrase does an ex- 
cellent virtue a disservice. An earnest interest 
in criticizing other people for not being ideal- 
istic is as much idealism as some persons ever 
show; and ‘‘high-brow”’ is the term that is 
applied to that unworthy sort of idealist. 


aie” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From January 8 to January 14) 


ONGRESS.—On January 10 the Senate 
passed the Sterling anti -sedition bill, 
which punishes one who advocates overthrow- 
ing our own or all governments by violence or 
through assassination or sabotage with a fine 
of $5000 or five years’ imprisonment or both. 
——The House, by a vote of 328 to 6, again voted 
not to admit Mr. Victor Berger of Wisconsin 
to the seat to which he was elected. —-There 
were renewed efforts to bring about an agree- 
ment between the Democrats and the Republi- 
eans who are known as ‘‘mild reservationists. ’” 
-—In the House Mr. Gallivan of Massachu- 
setts violently attacked the award of military 
decorations by the War Department on the 
ground of favoritism and failure to recognize 


- merit. —-Speaking before the Ways and Means 


Committee, Mr. Hoover urged the use of 
§150,000,000 in credits, to be extended through 
the United States Grain Corporation, to meet 
the pressing need of food in Austria, Poland 
and Armenia, ° 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—The 

Democratic National Committee voted to 
heid the Presidential nominating convention 
at San Francisco on June 28. At the Jackson 
Day dinner in Washington a letter from Pres- 
ideat Wilson was read ‘in which he protested 
azuinst any changes in the peace treaty that 
altered its meaning and advocated an appeal 
t» the country if the Senate made any such 
ciinges. Mr. Bryan spoke in a different vein, 
uring ratification with such reservations as a 
ni jority of the Senate could by mutual com- 
Pp’ omise agree on. ° 


R USSIA.—The Bolshevik advance con- 
‘. tinued both in southern Russia and in 
8 veria. Berdyansk, on the Sea of Azov, and 
“vocherkask, an important coal - mining 
twn, were taken from Denikine’s shattered 
any, and Krasnoyarsk, halfway between 
Cuisk and Irkutsk, was also captured. The 
Cllapse of Denikine opens the way to the 
Caspian Sea and makes possible the penetra- 
tion of Persia by the Red forces. A Moscow 
‘ispateh declared that Adm. Kolchak was 





under arrest in Irkutsk, but the news was not 
confirmed. ——Another report had Gen. Man- 
nerheim, the Finnish soldier, assigned to the 
command of all the anti-Bolshevik forces on 
the Baltic front. e 


EACE CONGRESS.—On January 10 the 
Treaty of Versailles was formally ratified, 
and peace between Germany and all the Allied 
and associated powers except the United States 
was declared. Diplomatic relations between 
the nations lately at war are at once to be re- 
sumed. ——The first meeting of the League of 
Nations Council was fixed for January 16, and 
President Wilson issued the call for it to as- 
semble at Paris. The United States will nat- 
urally not be represented there, either. ——The 
United States has declined to accept its share 
of the indemnity to be paid by Germany for 
the sinking of the naval vessels at Scapa Flow. 
That is said to be because this government 
was always in favor of sinking the surrendered 
vessels rather than of distributing them among 
the Allies. ——-The peace council of premiers 
has decided to make Fiume a free city under 
the League of Nations with a customs-union 
arrangement with Jugo-Slavia. Italy is to be 
given sovereignty over certain of the Dalmatian 
Islands and a mandate over Albania. 
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ABOR MATTERS.—On January 10 Mr. 
Henry M. Robinson was elected to preside 
over the commission that is investigating the 
conditions surrounding the coal industry. The 
mine operators and the miners have both 
agreed to accept the decision of the com- 
mission as a final settlement of all matters in 
dispute. —— The steel 
strike was officially 
called off on January 8. 
| At the same time Mr. 
W. Z. Foster, secretary- 
treasurer of the Steel 
Workers’ Union, re- 
signed. e 


OCIALISTS. — By 

a vote of 71 to 33, 

3. the New York Assem- 

: bly refused to reconsid- 

Wiesel ae riliive er its decision expelling 

five Socialist members from their seats. The 

New York City Bar Association, at a meeting 

held on January 13, passed a resolution con- 

demning the action of the Assembly. Various 

Socialist and labor organizations are raising 

funds to defend the suspended men and to 
carry On propaganda in their behalf. 
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ONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 
Rhode Island, Oregon and Kentucky, 
through their legislatures, ratified the woman 
suffrage amendment to the Constitution. 
Twenty - five states have now ratified the 
amendment. —— Gov. Smith of New York 
asked the legislature of that state to rescind 
its ratification of the national prohibition 
amendment and permit a popular referendum 
on the question next fall. 
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NTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT. 
At the convention at Atlantic City the 
representatives of twenty-eight Protestant 
bodies adopted an interchurch plan for mis- 
sionary effort at home and abroad that calls 
for the expenditure of $1,330,000,000 during 
the next five years. ° 


RANCE. — The Senatorial elections re- 

sulted, like the elections to the Chamber 
of Deputies, in a victory for the anti-Socialist 
bloc. M. Poincaré, president of the republic, 
was chosen for the department of the Meuse. 
— On January 14 M. Caillaux, former pre- 
mier, appeared before the Senate to answer to 
the charge of intriguing to bring about a dis- 
honorable peace with Germany. The trial was 
postponed to February 17. 
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ERMANY.— Thousands of persons 

stormed the Reichstag building in Berlin 
on January 13, by way of protest against a 
bill reeently passed placing the workmen’s 
councils under government supervision and 
control. The rioters were radical socialists, 
who desire the councils to be the first step in 
a general socialization of all industry. Soldiers 
who guarded the Reichstag building fired upon 
the crowd, and threw bombs among them. 
About fifty persons were killed. —— Martial 
law has been proclaimed in all parts of the 
country. 9 


PAIN.—A general strike effective January 
20 was ordered on all the railways of Spain. 
——A mutiny among the soldiers in the Sara- 
gossa barracks was suppressed on January 9. 
The leader was a labor leader who was well 
known as a syndicalist. 
S 
OREA.—It is reported that another revolt 
has broken out in Korea against Japanese 
rule. A Korean volunteer army has taken the 
town of En Chin from the Japanese garrison. 
The censorship is so strict that reliable news 
of the situation cannot be had. 














Westclox - for these 
cold, dark mornings 


On these cold dark mornings— 

When Dad isn’t a bit enthusias- 
tic about getting into his slippers 
and bathrobe to go down and wres- 
tle with the old furnace; 

When mother would give almost 
anything for another little turn-over 
nap before starting the day; 

When the little fellows “‘wish the 
school would burn down”’ so they 
could sleep late! 

—that’s when an alarm clock 
meets the real test of its young lifel 

For even on mornings like this, 
it must get the family started on 
time. ; 

Westclox make good the year 
’round. It’s a habit they have. 
On-time alarms and on-time time- 
keepers. 

Whether you pick Big Ben, 
America, Sleep-Meter, Baby Ben or 
any other Westclox alarm, you can 
bank on it to do its work right. 

That’s because all Westclox a- 
larms have that same good con- 
struction principle that put Big 
Ben where he is today. 

When you see that six-sided, 
orange-colored Westclox tag and 
the name Westclox on the dial, you 
know your clock is going to take 
time seriously. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, IIL, U. S. A. 
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THE THOROUGHBRED 
AUCTION SALE 
Sy Gertrude West 


WIFT foot, single foot down the orchard 
lane; 
All the old, deserted farm still beneath the 


stars; 
Nickered soft a low good-by till hoofs beat 
home again, 
Satin nose from satin nose across the orchard 
bars. 
Swift foot, single foot down the valley road; 
Iron shoe and flint fire up the rocky hill; 
Slanting ear for stranger voice—does some evil 
bode? 
Past the empty pastures where the shadows 
lie so still. 


Brown coat, velvet coat, pointed ears alert, 
Jasmine, the stable’s pride, had blocked the 
swinging door; 
Shying from the waiting crowd as though she 
feared a hurt; 
Heedless now of man’s command as never 
once before. 
Thin hair, silver hair, shaken voiced and slow, 
Came the master to her side, at the word they 
sent, 
Laid his hand upon the rein, with his head 
bent low, 
To lead her to the auction block—then at last 
she went. 

















Swift foot, single foot—dying far away. 
Empty stalls, a vagrant rat prowling to and 
fro; 

Silence where the hammer fell on the bids 

to-day ; 
Silence where were stamping hoofs only 
hours ago. 

Swift foot, single foot over all the ways; 

Alien hands upon the reins, silver tears, the 
stars. 

Apple bloom and clover bloom—but never 

tlirough the days 
Will satin nose touch satin nose across the 
orchard bars. 
eg 
SUPERFICIAL RECONCILIATIONS 
HE minister sighed as he tied his horse 
at the Thornton gate. Of late, troubled 
thoughts had come to him whenever he 
passed the big white house on the hill. 
John Thornton was an intelligent, well- 
informed man, highly esteemed in the 
community, for years a trustee in the church, 
twice supervisor of the town, now nominally a 
justice of the peace. He ought to know without 
being told how shallow his reasoning was in the 
matter of Reuben Graves. 

The quarrel antedated the minister’s pastorate 
at New Bethlehem, but he knew all its ugly de- 
tails. John Thornton had broached the subject 
every time he had entered the house, and he would 
hear again this morning all that sophistical rea- 
soning to convince the listener that Reuben Graves 
was no “neighbor” of John Thornton’s, but, by the 
teaching of the Good Book itself, a ‘‘heathen man 
and publican.” 

John Thornton had been three months bedrid- 
den, and the minister looked down pityingly at the 
silvery hair on the white pillow. Perhaps the gerfial 
kindliness of the face, with some subtle suggestion 
of unrest, encouraged the minister in his faltering 
resolution. 

“There was one little thing about Graves —it 
happened years and years ago,” the invalid began; 
but the clergyman checked him with a gesture. 

“Don’t, Mr. Thornton!” He was silent a moment, 
watching the surprised look in the eyes of the 
older man. “Pardon my abruptness; but if, as you 
say, you’ve convinced your own conscience that 
Reuben Graves does not fall within Christ’s defi- 
nition of a neighbor, there’s no need of bringing 
more evidence. God knows all the circumstances 
from beginning to end. What you think or what I 
think doesn’t matter a turn of the hand. We’re all 
trying to make a superficial reconciliation between 
the plain teachings of the gospel and our own 
thinking and speaking and acting—whittling down 
God’s yardstick, with the foolish idea that by this 
means we can ‘measure up.’ We don’t seem to 
realize that it’s our little foot rule we’re using, 
and that God will use his own when the time comes. 
When Christ spoke of ‘sin,’ ‘repentance,’ ‘love,’ 
‘forgiveness,’ ‘neighbor,’ and the like, those words 
meant something definite to Him. They mean just 
the same now. They will mean just the same when 
we’re all judged by them by and by. Our little 
bickerings and surface reconciliations are like 
thinking we’re nearer getting a piece of property 
by setting a ridiculously low price on it in ourown 
mind without consulting the owner.” 

“If I’d been convinced I was on safe ground,” 
John Thornton said slowly and reflectively, “I 
shouldn’t have gone on talking about it the way 
I did. No, I can’t put my arguments off on God, so 
what’s the use of them? Stop at Reuben Graves’s 
when you go home and tell him I want him to 
come and see me. Tell him I’d come to him if I 
could. Tell him—tell him I can’t go out yonder 
without doing my part.” 
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AN APRIL SHOWER 

EING very human, like most of us, the 

first thing that Nancy did was to sit 

down and have a good cry. To have the 

first pretty gown she had had in three 

years ruined by an April shower the 

first time she wore it! It seemed too 

cruel. If she had been careless in any way, she 
would not have minded so keenly, but there were 
no signs of a shower when she started for church, 
or even when she started home; it overtook her 











at the one shelterless place where she had to 
change cars. No, she could not blame herself; that 
was what made it especially cruel. 

Although Nancy’s chin showed no signs of 
squareness outside when she set herself to think 
things out, it must have been square inside, for 
she had a habit of refusing to be “downed’”’ by 
disaster. 

“The question before the court,” she declared, 
settling the deceptive chin in the palm of one hand 

| and looking hard at the pathetic little gown with 
| its rain splashes, “is what are we going to do 
| about it? Dyeing is too doubtful—the chances are 





+ | even that it would look worse than it does now. 


| Shall I wear it as it is to Mrs. Kirk’s musicale, or 
| wear my old blouse and skirt, or stay at home? 
Staying at home is shirking, and therefore not 
permitted. An April gown or an old blouse? Which 
costume will be the less embarrassing to the host- 
ess? I vote for the April gown. Case dismissed 
and court adjourned.” 

However valiant a decision may be, it is some- 
times a different matter to carry it out, and Nancy’s 
first half hour at the musicale was very miserable. 
Then in the joy of the music she forgot all about 
the misery. Although victory in the first battle is 
a big victory, it does not by any means prove that 
there will be no more battles; but Nancy was a 
good fighter, and so, gradually, she learned to for- 
get the spots. 

One day she was surprised by a call from Mrs. 
Kirk. 

“Nancy,” Mrs. Kirk said, “I’ve come to ask a 
favor of you. Will you come with us on our Yellow- 
stone trip as a companion for Ethel?” 

“But how—why—are you asking me?” Nancy 
stammered. 

Mrs. Kirk smiled. 

“T hope you won’t think me personal, but it is 
because of your little spotted frock and the way 
you wore it. I reason that a girl who will take a 
thing like that with her head up will meet bigger 
things in the same spirit, and I want Ethel to catch 
some of the spirit.’’ 

“Oh,” Nancy cried, “and I came so near not 
wearing it!” 

But Mrs. Kirk only laughed. 
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SALVATION BY ACCIDENT 


NEEDLE in the sole of a foot is painful, but 
A in the following story, written by a contrib- 
utor in the Atlantic Monthly, it brought 
salvation to a man who was very much in need of 
it. Parker was a “sorehead’”’—sullen at breakfast, 
surly at dinner, quarrelsome in the office, crusty 
on the street, a bear at the party, a hog on the 
road, a fly in the ointment. His wife was afraid of 
him, his children were afraid of him, his clerks 
were afraid of him. He was a “grouch.” 

One night, about two in the morning, he rose, 
grumbling, to fasten a flapping shutter. On the 
way to the window he emitted a yelp of distress. 
When they turned on the lights, Parker was sitting 
on the floor, tugging at something embedded in the 
sole of his left foot. Presently he held up half of a 
needle! It was evident, they thought, that the other 
half had remained in his foot. 

The family was drowsily sympathetic, but con- 
fident that the doctor would find the broken needle 
in the morning with a magnet. Parker, however, 
slept little during the remainder of the night; he 
feared blood poisoning. 

Immediately after breakfast he sought the fam- 
ily physician, who, after patient investigation, as- 
sured him that he must have stepped on an already 
broken needle, for there was no fragment of the 
steel to be found. But Parker knew that he was 
carrying in his body a deadly thing that undoubt- 
edly had started upon its fatal mission. He left 
the office early that afternoon and went home to 
surprise Mrs. Parker with a display of more ten- 
derness than she had observed in him since their 
honeymoon, which had long ago passed into total 
eclipse. At dinner he appeared greatly interested 
in the conversation of Bill and Susie about the 
high-school party. He patted Rags, the dog, who 
surveyed him for some moments with an expres- 
sion of undisguised incredulity before retiring to 
the hearth to reflect upon the relationship of hu- 
manity and caninity. 

All that night Parker lay awake preparing for 
the speedy wind-up of his terrestrial affairs, and 
at breakfast he bewildered the household by en- 
couraging a conversation concerning other inter- 
ests than his own. At the office curiosity reigned 
supreme and unsated. The clerks asked one an- 
other what in the world had come over the old man; 
and when he went out for lunch, Parker gave a 
blind man a quarter and bought a War Cry of a 
Salvation Army lassie. 

The shadow never lifted. Every night when he 
went to sleep he bade himself good-by, for the 
chances of his being alive in the morning were 
just as remote as they would ever be. But it was 
not a morbid shadow. It forced him to generate 
more light. 

Sometimes his eyes grew moist and his throat 
ached when he reflected upon the deeply sympa- 
thetic understanding of his wife, who studiously 
avoided any reference to the impending tragedy, 
and who, in spite of her secret sorrow, acted up to 
the situation in manner heroic. 


in her husband’s room on the Friday morning fol- 
lowing the accident, discovered half a needle—the 
point driven firmly into the floor—may also have 
given her courage to see the terrible thing through 
with cheerful resignation. 
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INCONVENIENT CONVENIENCES 


T is always the Irish themselves who delight 
most in relating anecdotes of Irish character 
and Irish oddities. Katharine Tynan, in a 

recent volume of reminiscences of her life in her 
native isle during The Years of the Shadow of 
the great war, gleefully relates several character- 
istic anecdotes that illustrate the happy-go-lucky 
attitude of her countrymen toward some of the 
minor accompaniments of civiljzation. 

A gentleman accustomed to the habits of Irish 
trains arrived one day a little late at a railway 
station, depending upon the train’s being late, as 
usual, and found that it had gone. 

“Surely the train wasn’t up to time?” he said to 
the porter in surprise. 

“She was, thin,” said the porter. ‘‘She’s the 
punctualest train in Ireland—and a great incon- 
vanience to the travelin’ public.” 

An Irishman who had often stayed at a certain 
inn and knew well the casual manner in which it 
was conducted left it one morning just as a party 
of English ladies, particularly neat, stiff and tailor- 
made, were arriving. He chuckled to himself as he 





The fact that Mrs. Parker, while moving the rug. 





saw them genially received by the easy-going land- 
lady, Mrs. Reddy, and wondered how they would 
get on with her. Three weeks later he came back, 
and it occurred to him to inquire: 

“And how did you like the ladies who came the 
day I left?” 

“Ladies! Is it ladies? Och, them was the quare 
ladies!” snorted Mrs. Reddy derisively. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t believe the nonsense was in them. They 
was always wantin’ a clane tablecloth and clane 
sheets to their beds. And table napkins, no less! 
Och, them was the ladies we wor glad to see the 
last of! I’ll tell you what, sor, there’s some people 
in this world that think they can go into a hotel 
and make a convanience of it!” 
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A LITTLE WRECK 


AM, Mr. Clark’s man of all work, was de- 
S lighted when his employer taught him to drive 
the new Ford, and one Saturday evening he 
asked to have the car Sunday “to go to preachin’, 
a mile down de road.” Mr. Clark consented, telling 
him to bring the car back Sunday afternoon, and 
Sam drove off proudly. Sunday afternoon came, 
but no Sam. Sunday night came, and Sam and the 
ear were still missing. On Monday morning Sam 
appeared with a very solemn face. 

“Hello!” said Mr. Clark. “What do you mean 
by this? Where is the car?” 

‘Well, boss,” said Sam, “‘you see, seh, I thought 
I’d go over to Macklenburg yestiday, and I got in 
a little wrack.” 

“A little — Oh, you got in a wreck, did you? 
Anything hurt?” 

“Yesseh. You knows dat big pane of glass you 
looks th’oo, up in front?” 

“Yes, the wind shield.” 

“Well, dat’s broke all to pieces.” 

Mr. Clark groaned. “Anything else?” 

**Yesseh. You knows dat thing you po’s de water 
in?” 

“The radiator? Yes.” 

“Well, dat’s a-lyin’ down beside de engine.” 
Sam made a sweeping gesture toward the ground. 

“Sam!” 

“Yesseh. En you knows dem rubber things 
round de wheels?” 

“Yes, the tires. Any of them hurt?” 

“Dey’s all busted!” 

“Sam!” 

“Yesseh. En you knows dem things dat sticks 
out over de wheels like dis?’”’ Sam extended his 
arms and curved his hands palms down in front of 
him. 

“Yes, the guards. Well?” 

“Dey’s a-sittin’ right up like dis.” Sam bent his 
elbows and pointed the backs of his finger tips 
toward his shoulders. 

“Sam,” Mr. Clark cried, “is anything left of that 
car?” 

“Yesseh, yesseh; de cushions ain’t hurt a mite!” 
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AN OYSTER CLOCK 


PARISIAN restaurant proprietor, says the 
Wide World Magazine, anxious to have a 
distinctive signboard, has hit upon a very 

original idea. Since oysters are a specialty of his 
house, he has had a clock made, the face of which 





is a huge plate on which are empty oyster shells 
and other accessories. Very appropriately an 
oyster fork serves as the short hand and an oyster 
knife as the long hand. In the centre is a small 
plate on which are reproduced four slices of lemon, 
without which, in the opinion of Parisian gour- 
mets, no plate of oysters is complete. 

The black figures of the hours show up well on 
their mother-of-pearl background, and the lemon 
yellow is in pleasing contrast to the gray earthen- 
ware of the two plates. 
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JUST A WAY THEY HAVE 


E stopped for luncheon at a little spring in 

a wide, flat, open valley. About two hun- 

dred range cattle were standing, or lying, 
gloomily at a little distance, and an old bull was 
knee-deep in the mud, a little apart from the herd, 
groaning as if the world had been misusing him. 

‘‘How would you like to lock horns with him?’ 
Walter asked. 

We walked down the flat, keeping close to the 
dense willows that grew on both sides of a deep, 
sluggish, winding creek, looking for a place to 
cross. 

Walter stopped suddenly. “I left that compass 
back at the spring,’ he said. “If you’ll go back 
and get it, ll pace over to the edge of the flat 
and map in this sagebrush area. It’s only a quarter 
of a mile back. I’ll meet you again here.” 

I did not like to go back to that spring, for, al- 
though cattle are said to be harmless, I always 
use discretion in dealing with the big, hairy-faced 
old fellows. But it would never do to show the 
white feather. As I approached, the cattle, eying 
me keenly, rose slowly to their feet and began to 
move about. There were fat two-year-old steers, 
old cows and young cows, and calves of all sizes. 
The monstrous old brute we had noticed was in 
the foreground, pawing the dust with his right foot 
and eying me wickedly. A bass note, the lowest 
low C ever produced, proceeded somewhere from 
his lowered head. 

I did not know much about cattle ranges in 
Idaho, but I had often seen Walter throw into 
confused flight a much larger herd than this merely 
by raising his arms and shouting. So I raised both 
hands suddenly and yelled, “Hi!” Not an animal 


retreated. They formed in a half circle, the big |- 


ones in front, and set up a thunder of low, threat- 
ening voices, pawing the ground and holding their 
heads down. The big leader twisted his head with 








@ movement that suggested manslaughter. ‘‘Hi!” 
I repeated. He walked deliberately a few steps 
toward me, and again stopped. I held my own. 
“Hi!” I yelled at the top of my voice. 

The big leader advanced, and the others followed. 
Moving slowly at first, they broke into a run. There 
was no time to lose. I could run, too. Down the 
open flat they came, faster and faster. They were 
rapidly gaining on me. If I could find a tree to 
climb! But the nearest tree, a solitary big yellow 
pine, was half a mile away. 

Along the creek there were thick, tangled wil- 
lows. I plunged into them and lay flat on my face. 
Little by little the noise died away. The herd had 
thundered by without noticing where I had hidden. 

After a while I peeked out. Walter was back by 
the willows sketching industriously in his note- 
book. The cattle saw him and stopped short. He 
worked on, without looking up. They advanced a 
hundred feet, and again stopped, eying him sus- 
piciously. I saw him slap a mosquito with his note- 
book. Then, waving his hat suddenly, he shouted, 
“Hi!” As if at a given signal, they turned and ran 
up the flat, into the willows, across the creek and 
out of sight. 

I walked slowly back with the compass, trying 
to appear as if nothing had happened. 

“You must have done something to those cattle 
to scare them like that,’’ Walter remarked, still 
working over his notebook. “If the beasts had a 
little sense, they’d stay in the shade on a day like 
this.”’ 

“Did you ever have a bunch of cattle chase 
you?” I asked casually. 

He shook his head. “They couldn’t chase me if 
I didn’t run, could they?” 

‘Would they trample a man to death if he ran 
and they all got to chasing him?” 

He drew a few lines on his map before answer- 
ing. ‘‘Well,” he said, “I’ve never tried it to see. 
Yes, I suppose they would. But what'would a man 
want to run for?” 
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FOOLING THE BOMB DROPPERS 


HE 2th Forestry Regiment, “the biggest 
regiment in the world,’ was made up of 
lumbermen and foresters, and a pretty sharp 
crew they were. Mr. Percival Sheldon Ridsdale, 
secretary of the American Forestry Association, 
who recently returned from a three months’ tour 
of France, Belgium and England, tells an amusing 
story of the way in which the 20th fooled the Ger- 
man bombers and saved their big sawmills and 
ammunition dumps from destruction. 

The biggest mills operated by the regiment, says 
Mr. Ridsdale, were at Eclaron, in the forest of 
Argonne. They were situated near big ammunition 
dumps, and as the plant was run all day and all 
night, and electrically lighted, it made a very good 
target. The mills were bombed several times, 
though fortunately not much damage was done, 
and finally a clever American trick so misled the 
German bombers that the danger was entirely 
overcome. That trick was contrived by Maj. Spen- 
cer. Realizing that the electrically lighted mill 
was an excellent target for the German bombers, 
he ran electric wires into the heavy woods for a 
distance of one third of a mile from the mill and 
installed a number of electric lights on the trees. 
Whenever an alarm of an air raid came, the lights 
of the mill were extinguished and the lights among 
the trees one third of a mile from the mill were 
switched on and kept blazing while the Gernians 
wasted bombs on them and inflicted damage only 
on the trees. 

es 


CARVED HIMSELF IN WOOD 


HE most marvelous wood worker in the world, 

says the Detroit News, is Hananuma Masa- 

kichi of Tokyo, Japan, who has carved a 

figure in wood so like himself that when the two 

are placed side by side it is said to be almost im- 

possible to tell which lives and breathes and which 
does not. 

By several connoisseurs in art this wooden figure 
has been pronounced the most perfect image of a 
man ever made. Masakichi has faithfully repro- 
duced every scar, vein and wrinkle to be seen on 
his body. The figure is composed of two thousand 
pieces of wood, dovetailed and jointed with such 
skill that no seams can be detected. 

He drilled tiny holes to receive the hairs and 
placed in the wooden figure eyelashes and glass 
eyes that as far as anyone can see are exactly like 
Masakichi’s own. 

The Japanese artist posed between two mirrors 
while modeling this figure, and for some time after 
its completion he posed frequently beside it, to the 
confusion of spectators, who were often unable to 
tell which was the artist. The figure stands with 
a little mask in one hand and an instrument for 
carving in the other. The lifelike eyes are appar- 
ently gazing at the mask, and the face wears a 
look of intense absorption. 


oe 


REAL POETRY 


N Norman Macleod’s early days in Glasgow, 

he says in his memoirs, a poet and local ce- 

lebrity named Dugald M—— was frequently 
ridiculed by the other young men for his bombastic 
productions and his self-importance. Once at a 
public dinner a toast was proposed, coupled with 
the name of Dugald M—-, in terms disparaging 
to the poetical art. Whereupon Dugald arose in 
defense. 

“T will tell you, gentlemen,’’ he shouted, ‘“‘what 
poetry is! Poetry is the language of the tempest 
when it roars through the crashing forest. The 
waves of the ocean tossing their foaming crests 
under the lash of the hurricane—they, sir, speak 
in poetry. Poetry, sir, poetry was the voice in 
which the Almighty thundered through the awful 
peaks of Sinai; and I myself, sir, have published 
five volumes of poetry, and the last, in its third 
edition, can be had for the price of five shillings 
and sixpence.” 
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RED TAPE FOREVER 


LONDON newspaper says that a recently 
discharged soldier, who had unpleasant 
memories of his military experience, took 

the first opportunity after resuming his civilian 
clothes to write to his former colonel: 

“Sir. After what I have suffered for the last two 
years, it gives me much pleasure to tell you and 
the army to go to—” a place to which only the 
wicked are consigned. ; 

In due course he got this reply: 

“Sir. Any suggestion or inquiries concerning the 
movement of troops must be entered on Army 
Form 2132, a copy of which I inclose.” 
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USEFUL 


BY MARIAN CHURCHILL GRAVES 


MISS GRAY CAT HAS A LITTLE BRUSH; 
SHE USES IT WITH CARE 

TO CLEAN HER COLLAR AND HER COAT 
AND MAKE HERSELF LOOK FAIR. 


MISS GRAY CAT HAS A LITTLE SPOON; 
SHE NEEDS IT EVERY DAY 

TO TAKE HER MILK UP FROM HER PLATE 
IN HER OWN FUNNY WAY. 


MISS GRAY CAT HAS A LITTLE TONGUE, 
AND THOUGH SHE’S VERY NEAT, 

IT IS HER BRUSH WHEN SHE MUST SCRUB, 
HER SPOON WHEN SHE MUST EAT. 


Se ° 


THE LAVENDER PARASOL 


BY ESTELLE HOWES SMITH 


N the day Estelle was seven years old she received half 
O a dozen presents, but none of them seemed to her half 
so beautiful as the lavender parasol that her Aunt Rose 
sent her from England. There was a lavender bow on the 
top of the parasol and a lavender tassel on the handle. 
‘Tt just matches the sprigs in my best lawn dress,’’ Estelle 
said with delight, ‘‘and the ribbon on my hat!’’ 
Estelle’s birthday came on Saturday that year, and so she 








so the congregation saw a strange sight—a drowsy, 
red-faced little girl creeping down the aisle under an 
open parasol. Fathers and mothers turned away their 
faces, and little boys and girls stared with astonished 
eyes. No one, of course, could understand. 

At the church door the lavender parasol gave one last 
dip and disappeared. If people had looked from the 
church window they would have seen it go bob-bobbing 
out of the churchyard gate, down the road and across 
a field of daisies. It bobbed into the porch of the par- 
sonage and out of sight. 

When the minister and his wife went home they 
found a thoughtful-looking little girl waiting on the 
steps. 

‘I’m going to take my parasol to church next Sun- 
day,’’ she told them, somewhat to their surprise. ‘‘ But 
when I’m there,’’ she added, ‘‘I’nr going to put it 
under the seat and forget about it for a while.’’ 
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THE RUNAWAY PRINCE 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ITTLE Prince John opened the garden gate and 
peered cautiously up and down the street. He 
was safe; not one of the palace guards had seen 

him. His pockets were full of gold pennies that he had 
saved, every one stamped with the bright crown of the 
family. He was going to run away and have a good 
time in his own way, and all by himself, for the rest 
of the day. 

He had made his plans early in the morning, and 
so he knew just what to do. He shut the gate behind 
him and ran as fast as his legs would carry him to 
the shop of Master Sugar-and-Spice, the pastry 
cook. There he bought frosted buns and currant 








VERSES ANO ORAWING BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


THE RETORT 


Said the boy to the woodchuck, “You always 
dig cellars, 
But there’s never a house at the top. 
I guess you are lazy, or else you are crazy 
To go to such pains and then stop.” 


Said the woodchuck, “On top of your head you 
are wearing 
A good mop of hair, and that’s fine— 
But as you begin you should keep on, my lad, 
And get a fur coat just like mine!” 








buns, cherry tarts and plum cake, and ate them 
all in Master Sugar-and-Spice’s doorway. Then 
on he went again. He passed down the lane where 
the swineherds had their huts. There was ever 
so much soft, black mud in the lane. It tempted 
him, and he sat down and made mud pies for an hour. 
After that he was up and away again, whistling a tune. 

On and on he went, through the dust and through the 
briers, into the country. After a while he began to feel 
cross and tired. He met some boys who were on their 
way to gather blackberries, and he tore his stockings and 
scratched his legs in trying to follow them. When they had 
disappeared in the distance he sat down on a stone to 
rest. He had stopped whistling the gay tune. 

Now, it happened that just after Prince John ran away 
from the palace a messenger arrived from his grand- 
father, bringing a precious package. In the package was 
a gold crown, just the size to fit a boy’s head. The old 
man had sent it because he thought that Prince John 
was old enough now to wear a crown. It had been in the 
family a long time and was made of gold and set with pre- 
cious stones—a white diamond that meant purity, a blue 
sapphire that stood for truth, and a glowing ruby that 
shone for brave blood and family pride. 

‘‘Where are you, Prince John?’’ the courtiers cried, 
running hither and thither. ‘‘Will you try on your new 
crown, Prince John ?’’ 

When it was discovered that the prince had run away 
the whole court started a search at once. 

The court wise man went in one direction. Every time 
he met anyone he asked, ‘‘Has Prince John passed this 
way ?”’ 

But each time he asked the answer was, ‘‘No; only one 
of the pastry cook’s apprentice boys, with his face, as far 
as his ears, all daubed with jam. ’’ 








had only one night to wait before the time came to make use 
of the new parasol. She was glad to see the sun set clear. 

The next morning as she walked to church she minced a 
little. It seemed to her that people must be saying, ‘‘Look at 
the minister’s little girl!’’ 

All the time her father was preaching Estelle kept thinking 
about the lavender parasol. ‘‘When we go down to the beach 
this summer I’ll take it with me,’’ she said to herself. It 
would match the green ocean beautifully, and it would make 
a lovely tent to sit under and build houses of sand. 

She tried to listen to what her father was saying, but her 
mind kept going back to the parasol, which was leaning, 
closed, against her knee. Every now and then she put out her 
hand and stroked the silk folds. 

After a while her father’s voice began to sound very far 





away, and the colors in the stained-glass window in the | 


chancel began to mix and blur. 

‘‘Here I am on the beach,’’ she thought. ‘‘How blue the 
ocean looks!’’? She began to feel very warm. ‘‘Why, my new 
parasol, to be sure! I’ll raise that and be comfortable. ’’ 


A moment later the people who were sitting near by began | took him home. 
to Stare in amazement at the minister’s family pew. But | 
Estelle did not know that. She did not even know she was in | believe that he was the prince. 
church; it seemed to her that she was strolling along the sand | 


past @ large sea gull that sat on a rock and looked at her | ings!’’ they cried. ‘‘No member of his grandfather’s 


| 


Estelle opened her eyes. There was her mother looking at | see who he is.’’ 
her with a worried face, and yonder was her father, still | 
preaching in his high pulpit. The gull and the ocean were | behave!’’ cried Prince John, who was beginning to 
| be very sorry in his heart of hearts. 

But where was her parasol? She glanced upward, and then, | 
‘‘O dear!’’ she said, out loud. For there was the parasol, wide | ing and at the warm red fire and the supper table 


lavender parasol with envy. 
All at once she felt something poking her in the side. Then 


ca sharply, ‘‘Estelle, you’d better go home, 
at onee!’’ 


gone, 


open right above her! 


She slipped from the seat and made her way slowly out of | would never, never want to run away again. 


the pew. Her .head was bowed on her chest; she was too 


much ashamed to hold it up. The door seemed a mile away. 


| 


In her mortification she quite forgot to lower the parasol, and 


The court chancellor went in another direction, asking 
over and over, ‘‘Has Prince John passed this way ?’’ 
But the people answered, ‘‘No; only one of the swineherd 

boys, with his hands all muddy and black.’’ 

The court treasurer went in a third direction. ‘‘Has Prince 
John passed this way ?’’ he asked at every door. 

But always the answer was, ‘‘No; only a shabby boy who 
seemed to be following a crowd of rough boys a-blackberry- 
ing.” 

None of those, of course, could be Prince John, the heir to 
a gold crown set with precious stones! So the court wise man, 
the court chancellor and the court treasurer went home. 

Each as he entered the palace shook his head sadly. 

At last the queen put on her walking boots and her oldest 
gown and started out to look for the prince. And because she 
was his mother and loved him beyond words she would not 
be discouraged. She went on and on, farther than the sweet 
shop of Master Sugar-and-Spice, farther than the street of the 
swineherds and farther than the place where the boys had 
passed on their way to the blackberry field. At last she came 
to the dirty, tired, scratched little prince seated 
sadly on the big flat rock; and she kissed him and 


But when they reached the palace, no one would 
‘*Look at his face and his hands and his stock- 
family would do the things that he has been doing!’’ 
But the queen only smiled, for she was his mother 
and loved him with all her might. ‘‘Only wait until 
I wash him and mend him!’’ she said. ‘‘ Then you’ll 


‘* And only wait until I show you how well I can 


He looked at the court fool bowing and laugh- 
full of good things, and it seemed to him that he 
And when he looked at his mother’s face he said 


to himself under his breath, ‘‘ But even if I should 
want to, I don’t believe I ever would.”’ 








HE PELT DE DAWGS WID STONES 


OLD TALES RETOLD BY 
UNCLE NED 


Il. THE WOLF AND THE SHEEP 
BY E. W. KEMBLE 


NE mornin’ ole Br’er Wolf was a-feelin’ powerful gay. 
QO De den what he live in was high up on de rocks, an’ 

ebery time de dawgs goes for ter clim’ up whar he was 
at he pelt ’em wid stones, and nearly kill hisself a-laughin’ 
when dey runs ki-yi down de hillside wid dey tail between 
dey legs. Lots of fun for Br’er Wolf, dat were, but moughty 
resky for Mister Dawg. Still, hit look lak dem dawgs jes’ 
couldn’t stay ’way nohow. 

One time dey was a-barkin’ up at de den as usual, an’ de 
stones was a-rattlin’ down like apples shuck off’na tree. Br’er 
Wolf was jes’ a-hoppin’ up an’ down wid joy. 

Bim-bam! come a stone. 

‘*Ki-yi!’’ yelp a dog. 

‘*Hi-hi!’’ Br’er Wolf sing back. 

Arter a while, jes’ as Br’er Wolf was a-heavin’ a big round 
stone his foot slip, an’ down de cliff he come hisself, bumpity- 
bump, an’ spraddle out flatter den a buckwheat cake right 
squar’ inede middle o’ dem dawgs. My, my, how de fur done 
fly! Dey biff him an’ dey bang him, dey toss him dis way 
an’ dey toss him dat way. De laugh done gone clean smack 
outer Br’er Wolf. 

When he plumb couldn’t stand dem doin’s no longer he 
keep right still an’ make out lak he dead; den de dawgs goes 
a-scamperin’ off. Arter ’bout five minutes he open one eye an’ 
take a peek; den he open tother eye an’ take two peeks. Den 
he shake his head ter see ef it all dar. His mouf feel moughty 
dry, but dere ain’t no water nowheres near what he kin 
crawl to an’ git a drink. 

‘*What I gwine do?”’ he say to hisself. ‘‘ Next time I reckon 
I let dem dawgs alone.’’ 

Pres’n’y ’long dat way come a frisky little sheep a-totin’ a 
pitcher of spring water on her woolly little head. 

‘*My, my, Miss Sheep!’’ ’sclaim ole Br’er Wolf. ‘‘Here 
lays a po’ critter what loves his neighbors an’ don’t never 
wish ’em nuffin’ but good. Ef you’ll give me jes’ one swaller 
o’ dat water what you a-carryin’ in yo’ pitcher, I ’lows I kin 
somehow or nuther git de meat to eat wid it.’’ 

‘*Ho, ho!’’ ’sclaim little Miss Sheep. ‘‘You don’t git one 
drap er dis here water, kase ef I gits near enough to give youa 
drink, I suttinly will be near enough to git gobbled up.’’ 

Wid dat she go a-skippin’ off down de road. Which jes’ 
shows you, chilluns, dat sometimes a simple-lookin’ somebody 
lak a sheep is got good sense packed ’way back in her noddle. 





“HO, HO!" 'SCLAIM LITTLE MISS SHEEP 
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Mother Pins 
HerFaith 
to Musterole 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but now she uses Musterole. 
It is better than a mustard 
plaster. 

She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 
—and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. 

The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ing lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
old Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestion and 
send the pain away. 

Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather’s 
back. It soothes sister’s headache. 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 


Mother pins her faith to it as a 
real ‘‘ first aid.’’ 


She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 


30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
_ BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





Bw Big Scout 
Knife 
60¢ 


A great knife for 
t a yn 
sorts of outdoor 


990 


A strong. two 
terminal motor, 
just the thing for 
wk iit comes ith Operating light 

models 


1 ot 
ebonized hs fit- 


oot gy? esther 
sheath with slits in the 
end through which to 
slip your belt. 


Machine Gun 
$3.75 


the famous Boys’ Toy Inventor. 


FLASHLIGHT 
Pocket Size <> 
Special 
Fits in your vest. 39 Cc 


pocket, ready for 
service when you 

need a strong light. Comes with 
a nickel platéd case, equipped 
with a bright bulb and a two 
cell battery. 


Wonderful Submarine $1.50 


Lots of fun to watch the little “sub” per 
sorts of — in the oor. 
ing and circling, 
Oper- 


This machine gun is made like a real one. 
~ - detachable magazine clip for firing 
cart come wil 
e raed barrel and stock, roller firing crank, 
automatic travers full circle swivel, wood 
fore legs and trail. The price is $8.76. 


motor, 


Catalogue F FREE =: Rogsses tere poe 


them); We olf 
Bock tv Veu'Are Mt Satisfied. ‘Address 


BALTIMORE MAIL ORDER nc my f 
Dept.120, Howard & Baltimore Sts., Baltimore, Md, 


IDE A_ RANGER 


pp picycle and know you have ey de br na 
Buy amachine you can prove before 
poe Select from 44 styles, 
afore = Roe in the famous 


DELIVERED FREE on peprevel and 80 
days’ trial. NO EXPENSE to you if, 
after va. Fd do net od it. 
® EASY MENTS if desired, at a 
~ small eae over our Special 
4 Fostery-to-esten enth prio ices. 
@ WRITE TODAY for our bi 
log showing our complete iy Fay of 
Rasger | pieyales, TIRES, sundries 
and p Learn our wonderful 





Renger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 


A postal brings 
everything. 


MEA see COMPANY 
Dept. D-50, Chicago 
PROFITABLE POULTRY 
62 BR EDS Pure - Bred Chickens, 
Geese, Ducks,Turkeys. 

Fine Northern raised, hardy and vigor- 
ous. Fowls, Eggs, Incubators at Low Pri- 

ces. Pioneer Poultry Farm. Valuable 

New Poultry Book and Catalog FREE. 

F. A. NEUBERT, Box 436, MANKATO, MINN. 


SHELLED POPCORN 


for: Home Popping, sent direct to your home. Write for 
price card. F. BROTHERS POPCORN CO., Ames, Iowa. 











FOUR MEN, EIGHT HORSES, AND A 
FEW AEROPLANES 


Tan horse has:been described as man’s friend, 
and no one questions that a horse and a man, 
if placed in any large open space, are capable | 
of getting along to their mutual comfort, says Mr. 
Floyd Gibbons in his interesting narrative of the 
war, And They Thought We Wouldn’t Fight. But 
when the requirements of military transportation 
place eight horsesJand four men in the same toy 
French box car, and then pat all twelve of them | 
figuratively on the neck and tell them to lie down | 
together and sleep through an indefinite night’s | 
ride, it is certain that the legendary comradeship | 
of the man and the horse ceases. 

The horses had been comparatively quiet for 
some time, but now they seemed to be growing 
restless. They pricked their ears, and we knew 
that something was bothering them. ... Above 
the rattle of the train, there came to us the sound 
of firing. With surprising quickness the explosions 
grew louder. Then came a crash unmistakably 
near. 

One of the horses in the forward end reared, 
and his head thumped the roof of the car. He 
pranced nervously and tossed his bloody forelock. 
Immediately the other horses began stamping. 

Another crash! This time almost directly over- 
head. In the light of the swinging lantern I could 
see the terror in the eyes of the frightened brutes. 
We clung to their halters and tried to quiet them, 
but they lifted us off our feet. 

The train was slowing down. The brakes 
shrieked as we came to a jerky stop. Two of us 
braced ourselves at the heads of the four horses 
in the rear of the car and prevented their sliding 
on top of us. Boyle and Slater were doing their 
best to quiet the forward four. 

The captain banged at the side door with his 
whip, shouting to darken the lantern, keep hel- 
mets on, and hang on to the horses; an air raid 
was just overhead. As he ran to the next car I 
blew out the light, and we were in complete dark- 
ness with eight tossing, plunging horses that 
kicked and reared at every crash of the guns near 
by or burst of shells overhead. We hung on, while 
the air battle continued. One horse went down on 
his knees and in his frantic struggles to regain 
his feet almost kicked the feet from under the 
animal beside him. 

I opened one side door just a crack and looked 
out. The darkness above blossomed with blinding 
blotches of fire that flashed on and off, but we had 
to close the door because the flashes added to the 
terror of the horses. 

The aérial activity passed almost as suddenly 
as it had come and left our train untouched. As 
the raiding aéroplanes went down the wind, fol- 
lowed always by the popping of antiaircraft guns, 
the sound of the conflict grew distant, and we got 
control of the horses, though they still trembled 
with fright. 

Another rap at the door, and I hurriedly ac- 
cepted the captain’s invitation to a first-class 
coach forward, where I spent the remainder of 
the night stretched out on the cushions. As our 
train resumed its way into the darkness, I dreamed 
of racing before a stampede of wild horses. 
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THE SAGACIOUS GRIZZLY 


HE grizzly bear, says Mr. Enos A. Mills, is 

superior in mental power to the horse, the 

dog and even the gray wolf, and in his book, 
The Grizzly, he offers convincing evidence of his 
statement. A grizzly cub in Yellowstone Park, he 
Says, once found a ham skin—a prized delicacy. 
Just as the little fellow was lifting it to his mouth 
a big bear appeared. The cub instantly dropped 
the ham skin, sat down on it and pretended to be 
greatly interested in watching something in the 
edge of the woods. 

Another young grizzly in the Yellowstone one 
day found a tin can that was open at one end and 
partly filled with fish. He raised it in his forepaws 
and peeped in, then deliberately turned the can 
upside down and shook it. Nothing came out. He 
shook again, but still nothing came out. He then 
placed the can on the ground, open end down, and 
hammered the bottom of it with a stone until the 
fish dropped out. 

In a zoo one day a piece of hard-tack that a 
grizzly bear wanted fell into the hands of a black 
bear. The black bear dipped the hard-tack in 
water and started to take a bite. Evidently it was 
too hard. He put it in the water again, and while 
it soaked gave his attention to something else. 
When the black bear was not looking, the grizzly, 
standing on the farther edge of the pool, stirred 
the water with a forepaw and started the hard- 
tack toward him on the waves. The instant the 
first wave touched the black bear he looked round, 
grabbed the precious hard-tack, which was rapidly 
floating away, and, pushing it to the bottom of the 
pool, put one hind foot upon it. How very like the 
mental processes of human beings! 


od 


“DEAR KING” 


N June, 1911, writes Dr. Maurice F. Egan in his 
book, Ten Years Near the German Frontier, 
the Atlantic Squadron stopped at Denmark on 

its way to Germany. One day the equerry who had 
been appointed to look after the admiral and his 
immediate suite came to me in great perplexity. 
It was shortly after one of the receptions given by 
ee American officers. He held in his hand a little 

OX. 

“T am in difficulty,” he said, “and I have come 
to ask you to help me. His Majesty has received 
several letters from the American sailors, and 
there is one that especially amused him. It seems 
that he pleased the men by asking for the Scandi- 
navians in your navy. A sailor who addresses him 
as ‘Dear King’ thanks him for this and declares 
that the men like Copenhagen so much that they 
beg His Majesty to induce the admiral to stay a 
few days longer. Of course His Majesty cannot do 
that, but he has asked me to give the little medal 
in this box to the sailor. I am told that it is against 
the rules, which seem to be very strict, yet I really 
cannot tell the king that I have not given the 
medal to the worthy sailor. You know the king’s 
kindness of heart. I am at my wit’s end, so I ap- 
peal to you.” 

“It is easy enough,” I said. “When in a quandary 
of this kind, call in the Church.” 

We found the chaplain, and Frederick VIII 





received a grateful note, addressed, ‘‘Dear King.” 
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The Offer of this Most Popular Book will be 
withdraws at an early date. ACT NOW. 
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The Re-Creation 
of Brian Kent 


By Harold Bell Wright 


Mr. Wright’s Eighth 
Story Success 


“T 





‘She made the title buat J 
ot epee poate MAM 8 ck 





A Story of Life 
and Love in the 
Ozarks. 





‘THE. Re-Creation of Brian Kent, sweet and appeal- 

ing in its pathos and vibrant with the local color 
of the mystic, enchanted Ozarks, marks the author’s 
greatest advance in story-telling charm. Brian Kent, 
Auntie Sue, Judy and Betty Jo are wonderful creations. 


Every admirer of Harold Bell Wright’s books, of 
which nearly ezght million copies have been sold, will 
recall with pleasure his earlier success, The Shepherd 
of the Hills. To know that in this story the author 
goes back to the scene of his former story, the Ozark 
Hills, will only whet the appetite and make our antic- 
ipation all the keener. 


Our Offer— 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly:subscription 
for The Companion (not for any member of 
‘ your household), and we will send you post- 
paid a copy of Harold Bell Wright’s new story, 
The Re-Creation of Brian Kent. This Book 
cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.50 net. 


NOTE. This Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 





Good for a limited time only. 
Closing date to be announced soon. 
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Try It in Your Home for 
3 Months — Then Decide 


\ Our plan makes it possible for 


“YDolish. 


4 jj lj 
AMinvors with | 
3-in-OneOil 


Just a few drops in the wash 
water will clean perfectly. 
Then a dry cloth will polish 


you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for three 

months before deciding. If 

unsatisfactory we return your money and take 
back machine at our expense. 

Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle, electric and rotary mod- 
els. Each machine is of the dependable Com- 
panion quality, warranted for twenty-five years, 
is sold at a very low price and delivered free at 
your nearest freight station (in U.S.). 

It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. A postal-card request will bring descrip- 
tive booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms 
of purchase by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 


Bousandatis 
cea SKIN 


beautifully. Do the same with 
windows and cut glass. 3-in-One 
is a highly refined, specially 
compounded oil without greasy 
qualities. It cleans while it 
polishes. 
Use on the frames of mirrors as 
well as on the glass. Use on all fine 
| woods and on hardwood or 
| parquet floors. Leaves no 
disagreeable smell and no 
residue to soil the hands. 
Atallstores: In bottles, lic, & 
30c and 60c. In Handy Oil ff 
Cans, 30c. i 
FREE — If you are not up ff 
on 3-in-One, send for free iy 
sample and Dictionary of § 
Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., ff 
165 AIM. B’way, N.Y. & 
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P TOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
ry eekly paper for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
jneluding postage prepaid to any address in the 


United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- | 


tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 
Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

. and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Nenewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Nemittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
ye sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
” PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








FLOATING KIDNEY 


Y the term floating kidney, or movable 
B kidney, is meant a condition in which 





the tissues surrounding the kidneys no 
longer keep them both in their proper 
positions, which are behind the last 
ribs, one on each side of the spinal 
column. Usually one kidney only, and that the 
right, is thus affected, although both may be, es- 
pecially in the distressing cases in which all or 
almost all the abdominal organs are involved in a 
general relaxed condition. Women are, believed 
to suffer from floating kidney more often than 
men, and the trouble begins most commonly in 
the third, fourth or fifth decade of life—say be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and forty-five 
years. 

The kidneys in health rest upon a bed of mus- 
cular tissue that runs down on each side of, and 
is Attached to, the anterior surface of the spinal 
column, and they are held in place by masses of 
soft fat, sheets of fibrous tissue and the arteries 
and veins that go in and come out from the con- 
cave side of the organs. They are also supported 
by the pressure of the large intestine in front. 

A kidney may be loosened from these not very 
secure supports by a jolt of any kind, such as a 
fall, a blow in the back, or a severe cough. Tight 
lacing used to be regarded as a frequent cause of 
floating kidney, but since it has gone out of fashion 
it is not so much of a factor nowadays. Any wast- 
ing disease, such as tuberculosis, that tends to 
absorb the bed of fat surrounding the kidney will 
make it more liable to be displaced. 

In many cases there are no distinctive symptoms 
of a floating kidney of moderate degree, or even 
of considerable extent; in other cases very pro- 
nounced symptoms accompany a very slightly 
movable kidney. The usual symptoms are a per- 
sistent, dull, aching pain in the back over the 
region of the kidney or over the region of the 
stomach, which sometimes extends into the groin; 
but sometimes it is so sharp as to suggest renal 
colic. The severe pain may come in attacks ac- 
companied by chills and vomiting. The patient’s 
digestion is usually very poor, and constipation is 
liable to be troublesome. 

The treatment of floating kidney is by pads or 
special corsets or belts designed to keep the wan- 
dering organ in its place; but when these fail, as 
they often do, the surgeon must fasten the kidney 
to the muscular mass on which it rests. 
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THE THINGS LYDIA WANTED 


IF YOU DON’T SEE WHAT YOU WANT, 
ASK FOR IT 














HE sign, in large letters, faced Lydia, 
who was buying hairpins at the notion 
counter. A similar sign was at her right, 
at the end of the perfumery department. 
A third one, with the same alluring 
legend, was visible across the store 

above the hosiery shelves. A scornful look swept 
across Lydia’s face. It was all very easy so far as 
stores were concerned—only nine times out of ten, 
if you did ask, the price would be out of reach. 
But how about life? How about girls who had to 
live in boarding-house rooms when they wanted 
homes with kitchens—real kitchens—and neigh- 
bors—real country neighbors—and children racing 
in and out—and grandmothers? Lydia’s lips closed 
firmly. It was foolish to make herself miserable 
erying for moons. 

After all, Lydia was a better fighter than that, 
and up in the boarding-house room she took her- 
self firmly to task. “Now, Lydia Prentiss, for a 
¢00d stiff dose of philosophy and common sense. 
i know you hate it, but it won’t do one bit of good 
to put it off, and the sooner you take it and the 
less fuss you make the sooner it will be over. 

_“‘Imprimis—that sounds big and impressive. 
Very few girls, Lydia Prentiss, have all the things 
that you want, and there’s no reason in the world 
that you should be one of those few. 

“Secundo. You say you admire grit. Very well, 
why don’t you spunk up so that you can admire 
= a bit? It would be much pleasanter all 
round, 

“Tertio. All the things in the world are divided 
into two classes—the things you can’t possibly 
Nave, like blue eyes and Grecian noses, and those 
you can if you will go after them hard enough. 
Granted. Very well, which of the things in your 
inodest list are possible—to girls of spunk, under- 
stand—and which impossible? A kitchen? Impos- 
sible as yet. Real country neighbors? The brand 
‘night after all be discovered here and there in the 
‘ity; it would be worth looking for. Chiléren?”’ 

Suddenly Lydia sat up straight. Why, there was 
‘ whole great city orphan asylum full of children 
who had not anyone to belong to or to kiss them 
‘00d night or to remember their birthdays! Lydia 
picked up her discarded hat and put it on. There 
vould doubtless be rules and regulations, but it 
would go hard with her if she could not find some 
way of “adopting” a lonely little blue-eyed girl 
ov freckle-faced boy to belong to and play with 
and make up little treats for. And if the asylum 

vere too red-taped, there were other homes and 

‘nissions in the city. 

“I’m going to find something,” Lydia declared 
to the walls of her small room, “you see if I don’t! 











I’m not going to be a wanter all my life. From this 
very day I’m going to begin to be a finder.” 
And she whistled gayly as she ran down the 


stairs. 
e¢¢ 


THE DOG AND THE DONKEY 


‘7 LIKEthem!” Thus Mme. Georgette Le Blane 
I Maeterlinck cleverly interprets the feelings 
of Golaud, the dog, toward his gifted master 
and mistress. ‘* Here the gods are always busy 
with paper. They look at it for hours together, or 
else they scratch upon it. She goes mad at times, 
nice to me though she is, and starts banging on a 
piece of furniture, which emits an insufferable din. 
Or else she opens her mouth, as if she meant to 
swallow a leg of mutton, and screams until you 
would think that she must rouse the neighbors. 
Apart from this, 1 have no fault to find with them.” 
But the most superior and even patronizing of 
dogs is a jealous devotee of the human beings who 
are, however imperfect, the gods of his canine 
adoration. It was a tragic day for Golaud when 
Cadichon, the donkey, arrived. 

“T hate him!” again Mme. Maeterlinck inter- 
prets. “This morning I slipped into the stable and 
bit his fetlocks. Ah, if I only dared exterminate 
him! They wanted to photograph him and me to- 
gether. I turned my back to declare the contempt 
with which he inspires me. 

“It is the custom of an evening to put all the 
boots and shoes outside the door; a wide archway 
protects them from the rain. When I pass that 
way I sniff at them with love and respect. My mis- 
tress’s shoes are small and pointed; my god’s are 
charged with majesty. Yesterday, at twilight, I 
was seated near these sacred objects when I saw 
my enemy grazing at no great distance. A scoun- 
drelly thought flashed through his mind. His long 
ears twitched, and he approached at a short, 
sprightly trot. After sniffing at the god’s shoes, he 
deliberately kicked them into the air! 

“This morning, not long after the donkey’s crime 
had been discovered, I saw Cadichon—that is my 
enemy’s name—enter the kitchen garden, the gate 
of which had been left open by inadvertence. I 
took good care not to warn my master, hoping 
that Cadichon would commit some fresh crime. 

“Crushing the strawberries, blundering against 
the peas, illtreating anything that he was unable 
to appreciate, he filled himself gluttonously with 
carrots and potatoes. Then, replete, he waved 
his tail with satisfaction, tossed his head until his 
forelock hung all crooked, and stopped to think. 

“Just then a neighbor spoke across the wall, and 
M. Maeterlinck, setting down the basket of choice 
pears he had been gathering, fell into cofiversa- 
tion with him. Softly the wicked Cadichon ap- 
proached behind him. 

“Within the basket lay the magnificent yellow 
pears, arranged in serried rows. They exhaled 
an odor that I do not care for, but that the gods 
consider exquisite. The donkey sniffed at them. 
Methodically, elegantly, if I may say so, Cadichon 
imprinted upon each one of those pears, one after 
the other, the mark of his long, yellow teeth! > 

“He had finished defiling the last pear when the 
god turned round. It was a wonderful moment! 
The god, indignantly brandishing a stick, ran after 
the fleeing animal; the peasant scrambled over 
the wall and joined in pursuit of the caitiff. He was 
soon caught and received a correction that fell 
like balm upon my soul. 

“But when my mistress was told of the two 
crimes committed by the villain Cadichon, she 
laughed like one crazy, saying what a clever crea- 
ture that donkey was! 

“Women certainly are absurd!” 
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THIS TOAD WAS A VAGRANT 


OW she indulged in an experiment to deter- 
H mine the truth of the assertion recently 

made by a Companion contributor that toads 
have homing instincts, and was disappointed, 
Miss Dora Read Goodale tells in the Springfield 
Republican. 

Some time ago, she writes, I read that the un- 
assuming toad has the ‘‘homing instinet” to as 
great a degree as the homing pigeons, and the 
assertion was supported by detailed accounts of 
various toads that were removed to a distance, but 
returned to their native haunts even before their 
owner or landlord. Therefore, on a fine Sunday 
morning I caught in my garden a portly toad, 
whose puffy corpulency suggested that he had 
executed numberless flies, and, after tying a red 
thread round his leg, like a red badge of honor, I 
carried him, partly by automobile and partly on 
foot, three miles from home. 

When I gently deposited him near a mossy log 
by the wayside, he sat perfectly still for fully two 
minutes, as if getting his bearings; then, after 
winking two or three times and catching an ant or 
two with his lightning tongue, he gave a prodigious 
leap and disappeared in the undergrowth. I con- 
fess I had not much hope of seeing him again— 
and I never have. 
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“GIDDAP!” 


Tit Stars and Stripes prophesies that long 
after the last of the American forces have 
left France echoes of Yankee vernacular will 
linger among the French peasantry, and to bear 
out its prophecy it tells the following story of a 
good woman at Vouvray, a suburb of Tours, who 
bought at a sale, conducted by our Remount Serv- 
ice, a horse with which, on the whole, she was well 
pleased. When, however, she had had it only a 
short time a private from the Tours barracks came 
upon the worried old lady, circling horse and cart 
in a vain effort to get the beast to start. 

“How goes it, madame?” he inquired. 

“Ah, monsieur, he is a bon cheval, but he under- 
stands not the French. How is it you say ‘allez!’ 
monsieur?” 

“Voila, madame,” he replied, and took the reins 
and with a single “‘giddap!”’ urged the horse into 
action. 

“Ah, merci, monsieur, merci!” exclaimed the 
amazed and delighted woman. 

If ten years from now she remembers no more 
than “‘giddap!”’—well, that’s something. 
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TOO MUCH TO BELIEVE 


CRITIC, says the Argonaut, was discussing 
A John Singer Sargent, the artist, with Chaun- 
cey Depew and remarked, “They say he 
painted a cobweb on a ceiling once, and it was so 
natural that the maid wore herself out trying to 
brush it off.” 
‘“‘What you say about the naturalness of the cob- 
web may be perfectly true,” retorted Mr. Depew, 





“but there never was any such maid, I’m sure.” 
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| A good lunch—- 
( a quick lunch — ] 
l a substantial lunch — 


for the children home from school, J 
i and one they can serve themselves— 


| GrapeNuts | 


Sturdy upbuilding nourishment. 
f Theres a Reason” 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 























Army Auction Bargains 


Tents $4.25 up| C. W. Revolvers $2.65 up 
Saddles 4.65 up| Army Haversacks .15up 
Uniforms 1.50 up | Knapsacks -75 ap 
Team Harness 26.85 | Army Gun Slings .30 up 
Spring. Rem. cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 
1906 cartridges, $7.77. Ball cart. $3.50 per 100. 
15 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cy- 
clopedia reference catalogue—428 pages—issue 
1920, mailed 50 cents. New Circular 10 cents. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, New York 








Canoe of Quality 





“Safest to Use” 
Send to-day for your copy of our new illustrated 
book showing the best models of canvas covered 


canoes made, including Sponsons the unsinkable 
canoe, sailing, and war canoes for clubs and 
summer camps; row boats and all accessories. 


Kennebec Boat and Canoe Co. 
32 R. R. Square, Waterville, Maine 
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} oa eal for STOVINK , pa ae 
Mfrs., Joh ’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 











lections. Simple outdoor work with my pictures, price 


list, instructions. Sinclair, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 


F R E E Send at once for prospectus. Get posted r 
NOW. I buy butterflies, insects for col- 
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WHAT IT COST TO DELIVER 
A LETTER 


BY HOMER M. PRICE 

















phis?’’ The questioner was an old woman 
with a tremulous voice and bent form. 

‘‘No, madam,’’ answered the mail clerk. 
‘The. quarantine regulations are absolute. 
There has been no mail into that city for a 
month, and it is very doubtful if any is sent 
pefore the epidemic is over.’’ 

‘*It is for my daughter, ’’ said the old woman. 
‘‘In the list of the dead yesterday her hus- 
band’s name appeared. She is there alone, and 
I thought she would so much like to get a 
letter from me telling her that I loved her and 
that God had not forsaken her. Is there no way 
it could be sent, if I would pay enough?’’ 

‘*Tt would cost you only three cents, madam, 
if we could send it at all. It is nota matter of 
money, but of ways to get the mail there, and 
it would be about impossible to find a man 
brave enough to take it.’’ 

‘¢T’ll leave the letter with you, anyway. 
Maybe there will be a chance to send it.’’ 
And the old woman walked sorrowfully out 
into the street. 

When she was gone, Pierce Wharton asked 
the clerk, ‘‘To whom is the letter addressed ?’’ 

The clerk read, ‘‘Mrs. Ethel Grayson, 164 
Church Street, Memphis, Tennessee. ’’ 

Wharton and I were railway postal clerks— 
called mail agents in those days—and had 
stopped a moment at the mailing department 
of the post office. We were on our way to a 
room in the basement of the government build- 
ing set aside for our use. I stopped in the office 
for a few minutes and then went downstairs. 
A dozen of the men stood round the order book. 
There were few trains running anywhere in 
our section, and therefore little work to do. 
The dreaded yellow fever had spread all over 
the great Mississippi Valley, and trade and 
travel had almost ceased. Shotgun quarantine 
ruled everywhere, and the people had gone 
mad with fear. We reported every morning at 
the office to receive assignment to what little 
service was being performed; but this morn- 
ing the clerks were talking excitedly when I 
came into the room. It was evident that some- 
thing unusual had happened. 

‘*‘What’s the matter, boys?’’ I asked. 

‘*Read that order,’’ said one of them. 


rf it possible to send this letter to Mem- 


To the mail agents: A volunteer is wanted to 
take a run into Memphis to-night. The train will 
not return until the contagion is over. Only one 
man will be allowed to go, and the first one offer- 
ing will be accepted. The danger is great, but the 
necessity.is urgent. Harrison Gill, Chief Clerk. 

My blood tingled as I read the paper. I 
would have given a great deal just then to 
have been brave enough to take that run. Two 
hundred had died the day before, and the poor, 
suffering people in that penned-up city needed 
the encouragement and sympathy their loved 
ones were trying to get to them through the 
mails. The test had come to me, and I wasa 
coward. I knew it from the instant my eyes 
saw the word volunteer. But I was young, and 
life was very sweet that August morning away 
back in ’78. 

‘*‘Has Mark Winston been here this morn- 
ing?’’ I asked. 

No one had seen him, but Pierce Wharton had 
been there a few moments and had ‘‘sneaked 
away after reading the call for a volunteer,’’ 
said one of the boys—I think it was the fellow 
who was later caught stealing registered letters 
on the Santa Fe. Pierce Wharton wasn’t of 
the sneaking kind, and everyone knew it. 

Well, I couldn’t go. I had decided that—yet 
the old trembling voice at the mailing window 
asking, ‘‘How much would it cost?’’ troubled 
me, and I went up the three flights of stairs to 
the chief clerk’s office. 

As I entered, the Old Man, as we affection- 
ately called the chief, was saying: 

‘*T knew you would come, Pierce, and I 
can’t say I am sorry, for I would have lost 
some faith if you had failed. I only hoped 
some of the other boys might have reached 
pre first. But, after all, you are the man to 
send. ’’ 

The chief’s arm was round rather than on 
Wharton’s shoulder as they looked each other 
in the eye. 

I turned again down the stairs. On the first 
ianding I met old Mark Winston, puffing and 
blowing. 

‘*You are too late,’’ I said. 

‘*Confound Pierce Wharton !’’ he blurted out. 
‘He mustn’t go. He’s not strong enough to 
‘ight the disease. ’’ 

As the old man went toiling up the stairs, I 
wondered how he knew it was Pierce Wharton! 

The two had been soldiers together. Mark 
had been wounded at Missionary Ridge, and 
Wharton had carried him from the field; and, 
while neither ever said much in the praise of 
the other, they were like Jonathan and David. 





Winston pleaded hard to be allowed to take 
the run, but to no avail; and when the train 
pulled out that night Wharton looked happy 
and smiling as he bade us good-by. ‘Tell the | 
little gray-haired mother that it will cost only | 
three cents!’’ he called out to me. | 

Thirty days later there appeared these few | 
lines in the press report from Memphis: | 

Mail Agent Wharton, who brought the emer- 
gency run into the city some weeks ago and who 
has done so much to keep the mail service going, 
has been stricken with the fever. There is little 
hope that he will survive, for he was broken down 
from hard work. | 


Mark Winston was due to come west that 
night on the main-line local, the only train 
running on the road. I was up in the chief 
clerk’s office when he received the following 
message: 

Have turned over run to helper. Want indefinite 
lay off. Will explain later. Winston. 

We never knew just how the old fellow got 
into Memphis. The trains were not running 
nearer than twenty-five miles to the city on 
our side of the river; but thirty-six hours after 
he had sent the telegram Mark Winston, tired 
and travel worn, paid five dollars to be taken 
across the river, and within two hours more 
he had found Pierce Wharton. The stricken | 
clerk was lying at the home of the woman | 
who had lost her husband. 

The sun had gone down behind the Arkan- | 
sas woods, and a drizzling rain intensified the 
gloom of the evening when Mark entered 
noiselessly and took a chair at the bedside. 
Pierce Wharton lay there motionless, and, for 
a while, Mark thought the death angel had 
preceded him. He felt the pulse and there was | 
life, and then he took up his night’s vigil. 

Hours passed, and the sick man slept on. 
About midnight he slowly opened his eyes. He | 
smiled faintly and said: | 

‘*You here, Mark!’’ } 

The two men clasped hands, and thus they | 
remained for a long time. The great clock in | 
the courthouse struck one. 

‘*Tell the old mother I delivered her letter, ’’ 
the dying man said faintly. ‘‘ This is her daugh- 
ter’s home.’’ Then followed a silence of an 
hour, except for Pierce Wharton’s labored 
breathing. Then came a slight pressure of 
Mark’s hand, and the words: 

‘*Mark, you have been true all the way, and 
the run is almost over. ’’ 

Wharton’s fever began to rise, and Mark 
knew it would soon be over. He could only 
watch and wait and pray. 

An hour later Wharton began to talk, and 
Mark soon saw he was living over his life 
again. Very slowly he spoke: 

‘*Never mind, Mark; you’re wounded, but 
I’ll take you to the surgeon and you will be 
all right. There, hold your arm tight round 
my neck. ’’ 

As morning began to dawn on the stricken | 
city, Wharton spoke again faintly: | 

‘*Yes, I knew there was danger, but the old 
mother wanted the letter to go so badly, and 
if I had not gone Mark would, and I can be 
spared so much better than he. I have done 
the best I could, and you say the chief clerk is 
coming to thank me and tell me I have done 
my duty. He is coming now, you say? Why, 
that is not the—chief—clerk! It—is —’’ 

A smile came over his poor shrunken face, 
and then—death. 

Winston arranged for the burial of his friend 
and stayed in the city until the quarantine 
was lifted. Somehow he escaped the fever. 

It cost three cents and a life to deliver the 
letter, but on the other side of the ledger 
should be counted the thousands of other mes- 
sages of love he delivered, and—well, we all 
had more ccurage to do our duty afterwards. 
There was something sacred and ennobling 
about our service that we had never seen before. 
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A RIMING HEALER | 

Y way of illustrating the quaint advertis- | 

ing methods of fifty years ago the Wash- | 
ington Star reprints the following item, | 
which was inserted in the Star of February 24, | 
1869, by an irregular practitioner of medicine: 
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Herald the glad tidings for the capital and afar, 

How Old Dr. Thompson cures liver complaint 
and catarrh. 

He beats the whole world in these two diseases ; 

One thousand on it, if any one pleases. 

He stops in the city until after the Inauguration 

Of Illinois’ great General, that through God 
saved this great nation. 

May he be guided in the future by the Ancient 
of Days, 

As in the past when he gobbled up the Lees. 

Come see the old Doctor; advice to you free. 

He will tell you how you are and how you 
may be. 








OW YOU WELCOME the first 
H tooth! How glad you are of it! 
How eager to tell your friends 
that baby has a tooth! From first con- 
sciousness baby is made to know that 
hands and face should be washed — 
that baby must be clean. Begin when 
the first permanent teeth come to 
teach baby that teeth, too, must be 
cleaned and the best way to clean 
them is to 


Brush with 


BURRILL’S | 


TOOTH PASTE—TOOTH POWDER 


After every meal every day 


The habit thus formed will last 
through life and baby will never need 
to change dentifrices. The best way 
to teach this good habit is for you to 
practice the habit. Baby will become 
familiar with the Burrill package and 
will do as you do. ‘‘Burrill’s’’ is the 
cleanest, purest, pleasantest denti- 
frice that it is possible to make. Don’t 
ask simply for adentifrice, but express 
a preference. Ask for ‘‘Burrill’s’’ 
tooth paste or tooth powder. 


THE NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY CO. 
Lynn, Mass. 


** Active workers for better teeth’’ 














You ought to know 

the joy of Peanut 

Butter sandwiches 
made with 


Forster’s 
Peanut Butter 


More nourishing 
than meat. more de- 
licious than butter. 
Children love it and 
it’s one of the most 
P Pier thing wholesome and pleas- 
eanuts and salt—nothin ings that y 

else. Sold by the pound) 2" a en 

from pail like this. ‘ _ 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 
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RAISE POULTRY and RABBITS 


“WE TELL YOU HOW” 
OUR GREAT RABBIT BOOK, 25c. 


The American Poultry Advocate has a 
fine Rabbit Dept. One year Tic. Special 
Rabbit Book and Paper 90c. 
Sample Copy and Book List Free 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
Dept. B-13 Syracuse, N. Y. 














| HARD OF HEARING? 


You Can Learn to Listen with Your Eyes 
Our story is of great interest to adults of 
impaired hearing or growing deafness 

NEW ene — of SPEECH a for ADULTS 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mass. 








Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
lic for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 270 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








Schools, Camps 
and Colleges 


“HE Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to 
anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music 
or Normal School, College or Univer- 
sity. Kindly indicate whether you have 
in mind one for boys or girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 
Address = 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON 
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num Cooking Sets. 


a three-pound package. 





charges to be paid by receiver. 


“8” Combination 
immo COOKING Set 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way 
toward satisfying the desire of every housekeeper for a 
complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 
pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in various 


How To Get This Fine Set 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s 
Companion (not for any member of your household), with 75 cents 
extra, and we will send you one of these ‘‘8’’ Combination Alumi- 
This Set will be sent by express or parcel post, 
If parcel-post shipment is desired, 
ask your postmaster how much postage you should send us for 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Set consists of four 


er 


d 


combinations to form eight dif- 
ferent utensils. Each piece is 
of solid aluminum that cannot 


mY 
~~ 


~ 


i 
flake or rust off like enamel. RR 
This Set is one of the most & 


™~ 


attractive as well as most prac- 


, A SB 
tical articles we have ever & 
offered. The Set will make Py 
} 
6-QUART COVERED KETTLE re 
6-QUART PRESERVING KETTLE {\% 
DOUBLE ROASTER v4 
2%4-QUART DOUBLE BOILER S 
STEAM COOKER as 
24-QUART DEEP PUDDING PAN) 
COLANDER ft 
COVERED BAKING DISH OR 
CASSEROLE 


TAG 


6 


The eight combinations made 
by this Set would cost at least 
$7.50 if purchased separately. 
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Why waste your money on poor stuff? 


The same money will buy 
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which go further and flavor better. 


SLADE’S Spices, Grape Cream Tartar, 
Mustard, and other SLADE Specialties are 
indorsed by Chemists, Chefs and Cooks as 













SLADE: 



















the PUREST AND BEST. qooouorey Lm 
TaTaa graow® Hs 

Dr. H. M. Wiley, Bureau of Food, Sanitation and Health, risen ; GpADE's fe 
Washington, D. C., and Good Housekeeping Magazine, TRACT > aaah ve 
place the star rating on SLADE’S Spices. VANILLA PURE ve 
Prof. Allyn of Westfield also indorses SLADE’S. reSknaNraRe Mea cent” ¢ 






CREAM |’; 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR SLADE’S 
and refuse inferior spices. SSS 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON DEL SLADE Cou 
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Sale of Government) 
Marine Shoes 


Just 2400 Pairs Cordovan 
Dark Tan Shoes 


ERE’S an opportunity that 
may never again come your 
way—so don’t be content with a 
single pair, if you are wise. They 
are U.S. Government Shoes, 
built on the following Govern- 
ment specifications—guarantee- 
ing sound substantial value. 








The 
Verdict 


Sustained 



































“Made of extra plump weights of dark russet horse butts, full bellows tongues, blucher | 
pattern, box toes, toe caps, either lined with best quality 10 oz. drilling, or unlined. 
Outside soles best scoured oak tanned plump hides, 9 iron or over in thickness. 
Heels are built of whole lifts, cut from hemlock or oak tan leather.” 


|| IN ALL SIZES FROM 5 to 10. oe 1 Post 
\} With or without caine. At $8.00 per pair ——_ | 


l And you may order a pair on approval, to inspect them and convince yourself. 
Your money back if you want it, if you prefer to send money with order. 


| 1500 Pairs Men’s Chrome Tanned Wax | 
| os Veal Scout Shoes, $3.90 Fi. | 


| 

Parcel Post Prepaid | 

Every pair made with flush loop leather back stay, half bellows 
tongue, dust proof gusset, Kromelk indestructible soles. 

These shoes are superior to any on the market, for they are 

chemically treated to make the grain more closely fibred; || 

assuring waterproof and damp proof satisfaction, and || 

they are less susceptible to the damag- || 

ing effects of heat. i| 


In All Sizes from Sto 11 
and in E Width 


BOYS’ SIZES 3 to 6—unsurpassed ||| Always wins in a Fair Trial 


Army Slickers (Rubber Raincoats). . . $6.65 and proves its power to produce 


90 bsg er — Sox - per doz. pairs 6.00 | 66 B Th Th B 99 
t ! ° ° . ir 1.00 ||| 
Grny Army Blankets 4: in, doxéa PP Goo | Detter Lhan Lhe best 


Four Buckle All-Rubber Arctics . per pair 3.50 
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One Buckle Cloth Top Arctics ° = 2.00 | Bread, Cakes and Pastries you & ‘i Sa Wrist : y i 
Submarine Coats, plaid-lined— Windproof, Rainproof, h b k d ° h di fl ph DANTEL WEBS RY 
knee length. Price $24.75 have ever baked with or mary riour. e My FLOUR «AY 


ORDER A BAG FROM YOUR GROCER TO-DAY ; Nees Reet: 


These prices include delivery by Parcel Post. Satisfaction is fully guaranteed by us —HE WILL STAND BY OUR GUARANTEE. Bee Sinaia 7°) ommend 


or your money promptly refunded. 


OLD COLONY STORAGE COMPANY 


Dept. Y, 40 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wholesale Dealers in Government Army Supplies 











Our Guarantee If Daniel Webster Flour does not 


make the best bread you have 
ever baked—after using one bag or barrel—return empty 
bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 





Represented in Eastern New England by Walter E. Fuller, 35 South St., Brighton, Mass. In Western 
New England by A. G. Ganahl, 470 Belmont Ave., Springfield, Mass. Distributor for 

|| Mail your order today, for delay may mean disappointment. Bank reference: Tremont Trust Co., Bosten, Mass | Boston and vicinity, Jacob Thurman, 148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
| 


——SSS= SSS || EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New UIm, Minnesota 














